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ABSTRACT 

The research reported here examines residence 
differences (metropolitan ghetto, non metropolitan, or rural) in 
characteristics purportedly associated vith poverty among poor, black 
Americans — and particularly in family relationships and interaction. 
Samples, draiin from the eastern part of Texas, were restricted to 
families iiith children still in the home. Residence differences vere 
searched for in education and occupations, aspects of family 
structure and interaction, interaction of the homemakers and husbands 
with persons and groups outside of their nuclear families, and 
aspirations and expectations of the black homemakers. Highlights of 
the findings of the study, as stated, include the following: (1) 
stable and healthy family relationships, as reflected by the 
variables of father-absence, the husband-father role in the family, 
family cohesiveness and marital satisfaction may be more difficult to 
maintain by poor blacks of metropolitan ghettos than nonmetropolitan 
areas; (2) future orientations appear more prohibitive of 
intra-generational mobility among nonmetropolitan than metropolitan 
poor blacks; and, (3) nonmetropolitan poor blacks might be more 
handicapped than metropolitan poor blacks by demands of kin 
relationships, larger families, the nature of their child-rearing 
practices, and their goals for their children. (Author/JM) 
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FOREWARD 



This report .-/as developod at my reqiiebt lo i rives I i I Hh* relative 
styles and conditions of life of Black families living in the heart of 
a large metropolitan ghetto area of Houston and those living in a 
relatively sparsely settled nonmetropol i tan area. While it is not 
possible to derive broad generalizations about place of residence 
Ji^rerences among Black families from such a comparison, the contrasting 
findings can provide some understandings about possible differences 
v;hich might exist. Such information can give those involved in action 
programs and policy decisions a place to start in orienting themselves 
toward Black families located in vastly different types of community 
settings. At the same time the information reported should be of 
particular use to those interested in obtaining a more detailed 
understanding about the nature of family life of Blacks in the parti- 
cular locations studied. As far as I know, this report provides the 
most comprehensive descriptions about tnese type of families living 
in East Texas. 

Obviously, much more information must be gathered and analyzed 
before we can be sure that what we found for the few places studied 
here exists generally for other similar communities in Texas. Still, 
I am unaware of any published data providing evidence to contest the 
potential general nature of these findings. 

I would, as a closing note, like to caution those readers of this 
report to hold the findings reported here tentatively - as a set of 
hypotheses to be confirnied or rejected by your own observations of the 
communities within which you are working. Also, I would like to ask 



those of you with a strong interest in achieving a better understanding 
about the life conditions and life chances of Black faniilies to relate 
to us any infomation you obtain which appears to either support or 
challenge the findings presented within this report. 

We have developed reports of a number of other more specific 
analyses of data from this study and these are listed at the end of 
this report. Feel free to request any of these that you think could 
be of use to you.^ 

Wi 1 Ham P . Kuvlesky 
Project Leader 
3-3-75 
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PREFACE 



This report is a sequel to another monograph on black poverty, 
Black Families in A Nonme t ropo 1 i tan Southern County: Social, Economic, 
and Psychological Attributes (Dietrich, 1973). This report compares 
nonmet ropol i tan data presented in the first manuscript with similar 
data collected on metropolitan lower-class black families. The report 
was prepared under the auspices of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station project H-2906 and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Cooperative State Research Service project NC-90, "Factors Affecting 
Patterns of Living in Disadvantaged Families." 

While the authors accept full responsibility for the contents of 
this report, they wish to emphasize that the study design, population 
selection, instruments, and scales reflect efforts of the NC-90 
Technical Committee. This corrvnittee consisted of representatives of 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Stations in the following 
states: California, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, and Hi-scpnsin. The Texas 



portion of the project was directed by Dr. Willi^i^^-; Kuvlesky, Texas 
A&M Uni versi ty . 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

A vcJicI .HuJ siM lous criticisn o\ Ihe ' Vul I m f-ol -povcM t y" i lu»'> i s 
Ob il relates to blacks is thjt it has been "ovcr-qhet to i /ed" (Thor.ub, 
1972:65). Thot i^, aln;ost all of the data relevant to evaluation of 
tnis explanation of poverty has been collected in metropolitan ghettoes. 
This research bias is due perhaps to the long-lasting influence of 
£. Franklin Frazier. From Frazier (1939) to Moynihan (1965), Rainwater 
^1970), and numerous other contemporary writers (e.g., Clark, 1965; 
McCord, et al., 1969; Liebow, 1966 ; Scanzoni, 1971) the metropolitan 
^rtetto has been singled out as an environment especially corrosive to 
fanlly stability and deleterious to other aspects of family living, 
sjch as socialization. The emphasis these writers have placed on the 
'•et ropol ' tan ghetto has led people to think that the primary caustic 
forces in the metropolitan ghetto are either not operative or, at 
the least, not as intense among nonmetropol i tan blacks. 

For the r^osl part, available data on nonmetropol i tan blacks are 
fror studies of rural -to-urban migration. In terms of income, the metro- 
politan resident, irrespective of origin, has been shovyn to be better 
off than the rural or non^e t ropol i tan resident (Beale, 1971). Explanations 
for these income differences would seem to bo more plentiful jobs, higher 
wages, and greater access to v;elfare agencies. In addition, black 
rural - to-urban oiigration has been selective. Blacks who have niorated 
from rural and nonmetropol i tan areas were younger and belter educated 
than the black population of these areas generally (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965). 

Income, of course, is only one aspect of family economics, and economics. 
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in turn, is only one type of external force which impinges on family 
living. If maintenance of stable and healthy family relationships is 
niore difficult in the metropolitan ghetto than in nonme tropol i tan and 
rural areas, the evidence of the migration studies suggests that forces 
other than economics are the causes of this difficulty.. However, a 
pren)ise of this argument has not yet been established: Do the afore- 
rventioned residence differences with respect to family relationships 
t)nd interaction exist among poor, black Americans? 

This report addresses the latter question and examines whether 
residence differences exist with respect to other characteristics 
purportedly associated with poverty. Black families of similarly low 
socioeconomic status but of the following three different types of 
residence are compared: (l) rural, (2) nonmetropol i tan urban, (3) metro- 
politan .J Samples from all three places of residence were drawn from 
the eastern part of Texas, an area culturally akin to the Deep South. 
All three places of residence were low-income areas in terms of median 
incomes and percentages of residents in poverty (See Appendix A).: The 
samples v/ere restricted to families with children still in the home; 
thus, most of the elderly populations of the study areas, for which the 
cul ture-or-pove rty thesis is not as meaningful, were excluded. 



The term place of residence will be used throughout this report to 
refer to these three types of residence. Place of residence, therefo^'e, 
is not to be confused with the houses in which the families lived or 
other such denotations of the term residence. 
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Rosi<.lenci» Jiitert»ncos will [)o <ib^essed with u»sptn l lo ihr 
1 owi n(\ 

0. indicators of the families' economic c i rcusns tances ; 

D. education and occupations of the black honiemakers 
and husbands; 

c . aspects of family structure and i nte rac t ion ; 

d. interaction of the honien^akers and husbands with persons 
and gioups outside of their nuclear families; 

o. aspirations and expectations of the black homeinakers. 
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M . THE SAMPLES 

Selected denographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the btudy 
areas are presented in Tables A-1 and A-2 of Appendix A, The information 
in these tables is briefly summarized in this chapter. 

joyirnetvoTO litem. The rural and nonmet ropol i tan urban black 
populations chosen for study were located in Shelby county in East 
Texas. The county was predominantly rural, according to 1970 census 
st.1t i^ '1 ics. The rural study area was comprised of two sparsely settled 
villages of less than 100 inhabitants. The nonmet ropol i tan urban 
study area consisted of the only urban center in the county. Its 
population was less than 5,000 persons and was approximately 30 percent 
black. 

The predominant industries of the county were manufacturing of 
wood and food products. Pine pulpwood plants, lumber mills, poultry farms 
and poultry processing plants offered unskilled and semiskilled jobs 
which provided the most common sources of employment for the black 
viorking population of the county. 

The study area v/as typical of many rural counties in that it had 
a declining and aging population.. The latter fact contributed to a 
higher dependency ratio (i.e., number of persons under 18 and over 6^ 
/ears of age per 100 persons l8 through 6^ years of age) than the state 
oT Tc'Acis generally. In addition, indicators of income, occupation, and 
education denonstrated btrikingly lower aggregate socioeconomic attainment 
in the county of the study area than in the state as a whole. 
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The black oopulation of the county was distinguished from the 
total black population of Texas by a markedly higher fertility ratio 
U.e.. number of children un(j(»r five years of age per 1,000 women 15 
to years of age) as well as a higher dependency ratio. The county '5> 
blacks also appeared more economically disadvantaged than Texas blacks 
i n gene ral . 

i\\'Cl i t Ml, The metropolitan black population chosen for study 
was located in an almost all-black ghetto in Houston's intercity. The 
study area was bounded by freeways and railroad tracks. This particular 
area of the city was chosen, because of its almost all-black population 
and because it was located within a census tract that exhibited a low 
median income and a higher proportion of residents in poverty than 
most of the other census tracts in the Houston SMSA area. 

The black families included in the study were restricted to household 
fdf^ i i y-un i t s in which: 

(1) at least one child under l8 years of age resided in the 
fami 1 y home ; 

(2) a female homemaker normally resided in the home; 

(3) the female homemaker mainly responsible for caring for the 
home was under 65 years of age; 

(^) the female homemaker mainly responsible for caring for the 
home was over l8 years of age, unless she was the mother 
of one or more of the children living in the home. 

All households in the rural and nonmet ropo 1 i tan urban study areas 

and a fifty jbercent random sample of households in the metropolitan 

study area were screened to determine if they contained family-units v/hich 

■^^et the above criteria. A family-unit was operationally defined as 

an economically interdependent unit, so that it was possible for a 
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household to contain ^\ore than one f a^^ii 1 y-un i t if economic inter- 
dependence between two or nore groups of household members was not 
es tab I i shod . 

The female hoinemakers who took major responsibility for caring 

2 

tor Lhe homes were the sources of information about the families.' 
Interviews were conducted with the nonmet ropol i tan homemakers during 
the summer of 1970 and with the metropolitan homemakers during the 
sumfner of 1971. Ninety-four to 100 percent of the homemakers of the 
eligible fanilies were interviewed. 

All of the homemakers were interviewed in their homes by trained 
black females. Specific questionnaire items will be described as 
appropriate in the following discussions.: 

.''^'f*r, ! : i' 'f r^^" r ini I-'rnbc I'S' 

All persons who resided in the family's home at the time of the 
survey or for part of the twelve months preceding the survey were 
defined as family members if they were part of the economically inter- 
dependent family-unit in terms of provision of income or consumption 
and if they were not merely visiting for a short period of time (i>e., 
less than one month) 

The 'j^aniples totaled 52 rural, 207 nonmetropol i tan urban, and 29^ 
nu, t ropol i tdP families. Tables in Appendix B present data regarding the 



The decision to interview only females was a pragmatic one of 
the NC-90 Technical Committee. The Committee acknowledges that this 
introduces a bias in the data. 
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ages, geographical origins, and geographical mobility of the black 
homenakers and their families. These data are summarized briefly here. 

The median ages of the homemakers and their husbands 
ranged from 36 to m1 years and 36 to years, respectively. Their 
children were most often between 6 and 15 years of age. The homemakers, 
husbands, and children tended to be slightly younger in the nonmetro- 
politan urban fomflies than in the rural and metropolitan families. 

- \'y(:;ri^,:! ! jirii) ayid i^lobl! iii^ By most standards, the over- 
whelming majority of the rural homemakers and husbands could be classi- 
fied nonmigrants , having been born locally (i.e., within 50 miles of 
their present residence) and having lived over half of their lives in 
rural areas, The large majority of nonmetropol i tan urban homemakers 
and husbands were also born locally, and the majority had lived over 
naif of their lives in nonrural areas (i.e., populative 2,500 or more) 
as they were doing at the time of the survey. In contrast, a majority 
of the metropolitan homemakers and husbands were born over 50 miles 
T rom their present residence, although almost all of the metropolitan 
home^Tiakers and husbands were born in the South and in Texas. About 
three-fourths of the metropolitan homemakers and two-thirds of the 
metropolitan husbands had spent most of their lives in nonrural areas. 

Only a small minority (one-fourth or less) of the black families 
of any of the places of residence had moved over once in the five years 
preceding the survey. About two-thirds of the rural families and about 
half of the nonme t ropol i tan urban and metropolitan families had not 
j'^oveJ ,u till in those five years. 
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111. ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES 

A number of economic indicators in addition to monetary incomes per 
se are used to reflect the economic circumstances of the families. 
These indicators include amount of income in relation to number and 
ages of family nembers, dependability of income, the number of family 
members who must work for the family to be out of poverty, subjective 
perceptions of income adequacy and financial problems, nonmonetary 
aid which may defray expenses such as food or clothing, amount of 
fixed expenses, and living conditions. Also examined are residence 
differences in sources of income, sources of nonmonetary help, and kinds 
of fixed expenses. 

'luial DisiVijac' Famil^-^ Incomes 

Total disposable family income was calculated for each family for 
the twelve months immediately preceding the survey. This income figure 
included (l) all income earned by any family member who made over $100 
during the past year, including any income which was deducted from their 
paychecks except taxes or social security payments (e.g., insurance 
payments, union dues, etc.), and (2) all income received from any other 
iources (e.q., welfare, social security, etc.), excluding gifts or 
i nher i tances . 

The majority of the black families, regardless of place of residence, 
held lotal disposable family incomes of $5,000 per year or less (Table 1), 
although the incomes of the metropolitan families were generally lower 
than those of the nonmet ropol i tan families. Mean and median incomes were 



sinilar in the ru^nl and nonmet ropol i tan urbdn samples, although nore 
'-ura! than nonn^et ropol i tan urban families had incopies or $3,000 or less. 

TABLE 1 

Total Disposable Family Income^ for Past Year 
by Place of Res idence 



Nonmetropo) > tan 

Rural Urban Metropol itan 

Total Income (N«20l) (N-283) 

Percent jmTT 

$3000 or less 26.5 18.^* 36. 

3001-5000 28.6 33. a 32.2 

5001-7000 1/1.3 25./* 11.7 

7001-10.000 26.5 16.9 l/*.8 

Over 10,000 /« . | 5.5 5 

Total lOC.O 100.0 100.0 



No Informat ion 3 6 11 

^«<l'an $'*,71/* $/*,882 $3,7^*8 

'^"n 5,289 5,276 i^^^^s 



*Total income excluding gifts or inheritances but includinq payroll 
deductions except taxes or social security payments. 

To better evaluate the families' abilities to meet their econonWc 
needs, a poverty index similar to that used by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1970) v/as utilized. A poverty threshold for each fanily {i.e.. 
the amount of noney income which would have enabled the family to rrect 
necessary expenses during the year preceding the survey) was calculated 
tokifuj into account: (1) the number and ages of persons in the household; 
'J) wh.U prop'^rlion of the past year each pcMson resided in the household; 
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(3) the consumer price index for this particular region of the country 
and the met ropol i tan-nonnetropol i ton nature of the communities of resi- 
dence; and (k) farm or nonfarni residence. The poverty index score for 
each fanily was determined by dividing the family's total disposable 
incono by Its poverty threshold. An index score of 1.0 indicates that 
the income of the family was exactly the same as the family's poverty 
threshold--an income no more and no less than that estimated as needed 
to cover necessary expenses. A family was considered disadvantaged, or 
in poverty, if its poverty index (Pl) score was less than 1.0. A family 
with a PI score of less than .75 was viewed as extremely disadvantaged. 
Those families having PI scores of 1.0 to 1.49 were considered marginal 
because their incomes provided for little beyond bare necessities. 
Furthermore, marginal fami 1 i es--espec ia 1 1 y those with P! scores between 
1.0 and 1.25--are always potentially disadvantaged and tend to drift in 
and out of poverty because their incomes are not sufficient to cover 
emergency costs or to allow for partial or temporary loss of income 
due to job loss, illness, etc. 

Acc(ffding to the poverty index, the majority of the black families 
in all three samples were disadvantaged or of marginal poverty status 
(Table 2). Over a fourth of the families of each place of residence 
were extremely disadvantaged (i.e., had poverty- index scores of less than 
.75), and more than a third had incomes below their poverfy thresholds. 
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TASLE 2 

Poverty Index Scores of the BUck FamMles 
by Place of Residence 



Poverty Index Score 


Nonmet ropol 1 tan 
Rural Urban 
(N»i»9) (N-201) 


Metropol itan 
(N-283) 












30.6 


26. i« 


32.9 


.75-. 99 


6.1 


13.0 


1i|.8 




20.^ 


11.9 


13. 


1.25-1.^9 


1^.3 


12.9 


12. 


1.50 ♦ 


28.6 


35.8 


26.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Infornvation 


3 


6 


11 


Median 


11^ 


103 


103 


Mean 


120 




121 



Ik ^ '^t: :':eiu l<iri tj 

Income regularity was assessed for the twelve months immediately 
preceding the survey.. The extent of irregularity of receipt of income 
increosed with size of place of residence (Table 3). Half of the 
netropolitan families had irregular incomes compared to a third of the 
nonmetropol i tan urban familie^^ and a fourth of the rural families. 
Few homemakers reported that their families' incomes were not at all 
dependable; however, the percentage of rural homemakers making this 
assessment was considerably higher than that of nonmetropol i tan urban 
and netropolitan homemakers. 
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TABIE 3 

Assessed Income Regularity for Black Families 
by Place of Residence 



Degree of 
Regular i ty 



Village 
(N-52) 



Not Dependable At A1 1 

Fiuctuating 

Steady 



13.5 
13.5 
73.0 



Town 
(N-207) 



-•Percent- 

30.9 
66.7 



Hetropo) i tan 



50.7 
^7.9 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



of lkco*'ic Eama^s 

A factor which is often ignored in economic analysis of low-income 
fanilies is the number of family members contributing to the total family 
Income. Given the low wages of many workers, the employment of family 
nenbers in addition to the family head is often required to keep the 
fa:Tiily above the poverty level. 

As shown in Table there was little difference by place of residence 
in the number of earners per family. More than one earner was generally 
e^^ployed in the two-parent families, regardless of place of residence. 
Only one earner was generally employed in the one-parent families, again 
regardless of place of residence. 
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TABLE k 



Number of Income Earners per Family 
by Type of Family and Place of Residence 



Numbers of Earners 



Nonmetropol ' ton 
Rural Urban 



Metropol itan 



In Two'Parent FatriUes 

0 
I 

2 

3 or more 

Total 

(N) 
Mean 



9 
36 

6 



100 
(33) 
1.7 



^Percent of Families- 



2 
^1 
52 

5 

100 
(U2) 
1.6 



k 
^3 

7 

100 
(123) 
1.5 



In One-Parent Fanilies 

0 26 11 33 

» 69 65 53 

2 5 18 11 

3 or more 0 6 3 



Total IjO 100 100 

(N) (19) (65) (170) 

Mean 0.8 1.2 0.9 



Table 5 shows the number of family earners necessary to maintain 
certain poverty index scores. Poverty index scores increased vnth the 
increase in the number of family earners. More than one earner v;as 
usually shown in Families having poverty index scores at or above poverty 
level. This tendency was ;TK)re apparent the smaller the size of place of 
residence. 

TABLE 5 

Mean Number of Income Earners 
by Poverty Index and Place of Residence 



Nonmetropol i tan 

Poverty 'ndex Scores Rural Urban Metropolitan 



Mean Number of Earners per Family- 
Less than .75 .53 1 .O^* .53 
•75-. 99 1,00 1.35 1.19 
^•00-l.M9 1.62 1.33 
1.50 and over 2.06 1.78 I.59 
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The bldck hofnemakers' subjective assessments of the adequacy of 
their incones was elicited by the question, "To what extent do you think 
your (family) income is enough for you to live on?" 

Generally, the black honemakers, regardless of place of residence, 
perceived their family incomes to be adequate for family needs (Table 6)- 
Only about a fifth of the women considered their families' incomes to 
be inadequate. About half, regardless of place of residence, thought that 
their incomes were adequate to cover some wants beyond mere necessities, 
although very few of the homemakers of any place of residence considered 
th^ir families' incomes to be more than adequate (i.e., sufficient to 
satisfy all wants and still provide for savings). Perceived adequacy 
of incoiTie increased slightly with the size of place of residence. 



TAd'lE 6 

Perceived Adequacy of Family Income 
by Place of Residence 



Perceived Adequacy 



Nonmetropol i tan 
Rural Urban 
(N«S2) (N=207) 



Hetropol i tan 



Not at al 1 adequate 

Can meet necessities 

Can afford sorne but 
not all we want 

Can af ford obout 
everything v/e want 

Can afford cverythin<j 
we wan t and st M 1 cnn 
save money 

Total 



23.1 
28.8 

Hk.Z 

1.9 

1.9 
100.0 



Percent- 

20.3 

29.3 
^•9.3 
1.0 



0.5 



100.0 



23.8 
S2.7 
3.1 

2.0 
100.0 
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The black families of every place of residence were similar in that 
they were heavily dependent on salary or wages as compared to other 
possible sources of income. In every residence type, the proportions 
of families receiving wage or salary incomes (three-fourths to nine-tenths) 
v/ere much larger than the proportions of families receiving income from 
any other source (Table 7)- In addition, the mean incomes from salary 
or wages were SuuStant idl 1 y higher than the mean incomes from other 
sources, regardless of place of residence. 



TASLC 7 



Sources of Income In the Past Yeir 
by Place of Residence 



Inco»»»e Soycw 


Rural 


NonmetropoMtan Urban 


Hetropol ; 


tan 


X families 
with Income 
source (N)* 


Mean annual 
inco*T»e for 
fami 1 Ies 
with Income 


X families 
with inconi| 
source (N) 


Mean annual 
income for 
fami 1 ies 
with income 


X families 
with income 
source (N)* 


Mean annual 

income for 
f ani 1 les 
with income 


Earnetf lnco*ne: 


79(39) 


$5^92 


93(190) 


5^959 


78(229) 


54823 


idljcy or Wages 


75(37) 


5398 


92(190) 


ii832 


77(227) 


4829 


Own Business 


6(5) 




M8) 


320') 


lO) 


tl92 


0:^er Source 














(e.g., corjnissions,, 














boarders) 


0 




10(21) 


138 


26(76) 


921 


rnvesttncnt Returns 


0 




5(10) 


2)6 


17(5i) 


5*^1 


Social SecurUy Benefits 














fe g. , iurvi vors. 














reCi'en«rt, disability 














bene? i cs) 


17(9) 


1835 


l'i(28) 


1775 


10(30) 


1817 


jor»-o-!ated Benefits 














(e.g., unenplovment , 














d 1 Sdbi 1 1 iv) 


2(1) 


1200 


2(M 


52! 


3(9) 


551 


Arn«d Services Benefits 














(e.g., ailotTent,^ pension) 


6(3) 


not) 


6(12) 


1298 


3(10) 




Wei fare Benefits: 


17(9) 


1370 


10(20) 


107! 


29(86) 


Ul8 


A;d to the B! tnd 


0 




0.5(1) 


1092 


0.3(1) 


1368 


Aid to Pernanently t 














Total ly Disabled 


2(1) 


780 


M8) 


951 


0.7(2) 


1410 


Old Age Assistance 


8(M 


978 


3(7) 


lOl'i 


3(7) 


798 


Aid to Fdnl 1 ies with 














Dependent Cht Idren 


6(3) 


1124 


2(5) 


93) 


15(43) 


1466 


Central Assistance 


^2) 


2)36 


0.5(1) 


946 


12(35) 


1352 


Pr i ^ate Agency 


0 




0 




0.7(2) 


528 


Legal Arratge-nenis 














{e y , c*^i Id support, 














ai inon/) 


0 




5(10) 


648 


8(23) 


887 



V«rci»nt 0^ fa^lllat for wMch i)>ara It Information, Ftfurat In paranCNMt rapr«Mnt Cho total nmnbar of 
families raceiving income from the tourca. 
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Nevertheless, salient residence differences in sources of income 
can be observed. A substantially greater proportion of nonmet ropol i tan 
urban than rural or metropolitan families received earned income'-largely 
due to the greater proportion of nonmetropol i tan urban families receiving 
salary or wage-income. However, when mean earnings of families receiving 
earned income are compared, the rural earnings are shown to be higher 
than either nonmetropol i tan urban or metropolitan earnings. 

The families of varying residence type were also similar in that 
the most comnion sources of their incomes other than salary or wages were 
welfare and social security benefits.^ Welfare benefits were received 
nx)5t frequently by metropolitan families and least frequently by non- 
metropolitan urban families. This same pattern of residence differences 
v;as observed with respect to the mean amounts of welfare benefits for 
those receiving such benefits. 

Place of residence differences can also be observed in the kinds of 
welfare benefits received. Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
General Assistance were received by proportionately more metropolitan 
than nofine tropol i tan urban or rural families. Comparing those families 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children, the amount of benefit 
was also greater for the metropolitan families than nonmetropol i tan urban 
or rural families. Comparisons among those families receiving General 
Assistance showed that the amount of benefit was greater for the rural 
fori I ies than families of the other place of residence types. 

Table 8 illustrates more clearly the reliance of the black families 
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of every place of residence on earned rather than unearned sources of 
income. In the majority of families, regardless of place of residence, 
earned income comprised three- four ths or more of their total disposable 
incomes. However, place of residence differences in dependence on earned 
income are evident.: The predominance of earned over unearned sources of 
income was greatest among the nonmet ropol i tan urban families and least, 
among the metropolitan families. 

TABLE 8 

Earned Income as Percent of Total Disposable Income 
by Place of Residence 

* wonmetropol 1 tan 

Percent of Rural Urban Metropolitan 

Disposable Income (N«202) (N-283) 

Percent 

0 \k.6 5.9 19.^ 

1-25 0.0 3.5 2.8 

26-50 2.1 2.5 ^.6 

51-75 12.5 7.^ 9.9 

75-100 70.8 80.7 63.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



No Information k 3 11 

yGKmoKcLavj Help 

The homemakers were asked liow often they received "food, clothes, or 
anything else other than money" from the sources listed in Table 9. This 
nonmonetary help was received at least "sometimes" by most of the families, 
regardless of place of residence, but there were place of residence 
differences regarding the sources of such help. 
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TABLE 9 • 



Percentage of Families Receiving Help Other Than Money 
by Source of Help and Place of Residence 



Source 


Nonmetropol i tan 
Rural Urban 
(N«52) (N«207) 


Metropol Itan 
(N«29'») 


Other Relatives 
Sometimes 
Often 


50.0 
7.7 


3.9 


27.2 


Neighbors 
Sometimes 
Often 


25.0 
1.9 


31. 
0.5 


87.1 
12.6 


Church 

Somet imes 
Often 


5.8 
0.0 


8.2 
KO 


6.1 
0.7 


Other Friends 
Some 1 1 me s 
Often 


9.6 
1.9 


21.7 
0.5 


19.1 


Government Programs 
Somet Imes 
Often 


7.7 
7.7 


2.9 
2.9 


25.9 


Other 

Sometimes 
Often 


1.9 
1.9 


2.^1 
0.5 


\.k 
1.7 



The nonmet ropol i tan families were more likely to receive nonnx)netary 
^e\p from relatives than from any other source.. About half of both the 
rural and nonmetropol i tan urban homemakers, compared to only a third of 
the nnet ropol i tan homemakers, reported relatives to be a source of non- 
monetary help. In contrast, the metropolitan homemakers most often 
reported neighbors as the source of their nonmonetary help. Nearly every 
metropolitan homemaker, compared to only a fourth or slightly more of the 
nonmet ropol i tan homemakers, reported neighbors as a source of this kind 
of help.. 

Reqarding place of residence differences in other sources of non- 
monotiiry help, the nonmetropol i tan urban and metropolitan families were 
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more likely than the rural families to get such help from "other friends." 
In addition, the metropolitan families were more likely than the nonmetro- 
politan families to receive nonmonetary help from "government programs." 
However, the maximum proportion of metropolitan homeniakers to report 
receipt of nonmonetary help from either of these two sources was only 
about one-fourth. For all place of residence, reports of nonmonetary 
help from "churches" or "other" sources were negligible. 

The homemakers were also asked how much help they obtained in meeting 
family needs by growing or raising their own food and by making clothes 
for their families.: Not surprisingly, the degree of such help varied 
inversely with the size of place of residence (Table 10). Over half 
of the rural famil ies regarded these two resources as being of some or a 
lot of help, and about a fourth of the nonmet ropol i tan urban families 
found these resources of at least some help. Few metropolitan homemakers 
reported these resources to be of any help. 

TABLE 10 

Amount of Help Gained by Family Raising Its 
Own Food and Making Its Own Clothes 
by Place of Residence 



Nonmetropol I tan 
Rural Urban Metropol itan 

Percent of Famil ies (N-S2) (N-207) (N-29^*) 











Little or none 


«.l 


71.0 


86.3 


Some help 


33.3 


23.7 


10.6 


A lot of help 


21.6 


S.3 


3.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



No Information ; q 
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Fixed FUianoial Cormitrncnts 

Fixed financial commitments totaled slightly higher for the nonmetro- 
politan urban than the rural or metropolitan families (Table J1). 
Allocation of fixed commitments also differed by place of residence. 
Housing costs were the greatest fixed expense for the metropolitan 
families and credit installments, the greatest fixed expense for the 
nonmet ropol i tan families- 

TABLE II 

The famines* Fixed Expend I tures^ For thm f»>t Yf r By Place of M»Idence 

Hural Honmetropoll tan Urban Met ropol I tan 
Type of Fixed X fan! Hes wi th ^ Mean expenditure t families with ^ Hean expendltura t fami i «e$ wi th . Mean expenditure 
Expenditure expenditures (n) for families with expenditures (N) for families with expenditures (n) for fan. lies w« th 
. expenditure axpend t tura expend i t ure 

TOTAL MXEO 



COHHlTHrNTS 


100 


(52) 


S1.8IS 


100 


(205)*^ 


$2,100 


96 


(283)^ 


$1,799 


Housing 


100 


(52) 


UOU 


99 


(205) 


673 


97 


(286) 


930 


Sent or Mortgage 




(21) 


322 


86 


(177) 


391 


97 


(28M 


688 


Uti 1 it.es 


lOt 


(52) 


287 


99 


(205) 


yuo 


93 


(273) 


267 


Credit installments 


87 


(^5) 


1.055 


65 


(175) 


967 


61 


(178) 


781 


Insurance 


ee 


(46) 


335 


9'i 


(19M 


393 


86 


(253) 


307 


HeJical Costi 


kQ 


(25) 


197 


liS 


(102) 


167 


12 


(37) 


297 


Union Dues 




(21) 


82 


33 


(66) 


65 


16 


(W) 


90 


Ch« Id Support 


2 


(1) 


2k 


1 


(3) 


289 


0.7 


(2) 


366 


Re^uUr Chi Id Care 




















Costs 


0 






k 


(8) 


530 


0.3 


(1) 


360 


AI I'Xiny or Rclat i va 




















Support 


0 






0.5 


(1) 


ISO 


0.3 


(1) 


1.092 


Other rixed 




















Connltmcnts 


0 






2 


(5) 


272 


6 


(17) 


63* 


Church/Char t ty 


61 


(^♦2) 


100 


78 


(160) 


126 


67 


(198) 


121 



Includes payroll deductions. 

I) 

Percent of fanilias for which thara It information. F|gura» In p«ranthasas raprasant th« total numbar of fami I las 
report «n9 tha type of axpandl tura., 

^£iiclud«s t^ nofMMtropolitan urban faiatlias and alavan watropol i t«n fa«IU«s for which th«r« is no Infomitlon. 

Total housing costs increased substantially with the size of place 
of residence- The incidence of families reporting rent or mortgage expenses 
and the amount of these expenses for families reporting such expenses 
increased with the S'ze of place of residence. The latter difference was 
especially conspicuous between the nonnK»t ropol i tan and metropolitan 
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families. Utility expenses, on th6 other hand, were least for the 

3 

metropolitan families and greatest for the nonmetropol i tan urban 
f anri i 1 i es . 

In contrast to fixed housing costs, credit installments were 
inversely associated with size of place of residence. Such installments 
as Car payments may have been lower for the metropolitan residents 
because of their access to public transportation. 

Fixed nedical costs also differed substantially between the non- 
•net rope I i tan and netropolitan residents. Proportionately fewer metro- 
politan families than families of other residence reported fixed medical 
expenses, but the amount of such expenses for those reporting any was 
greater among the metropolitan residents. 

Place of residence differences can also be observed in regard to 
union and church/charity contributions.^ The proportion of families with 
fixed expenses of this kind varied inversely with size of place of 
residence. 

Residence differences in amount of expense can also be observed with 
respect to child support, regular child care costs, alimony or relative 
support, and "other fixed commitments"; however, the numbers reporting 
expenses of these kinds were small in every place of residence. 

Fixn i Zx::enBe3 aa Percent of Tctal Disposable Inaome 

Fixed expenses took a lesser percentage of family income among the 



it is possible, of course, that utility expenses were more likely 
to be included «n the rent of the metropolitan than nonmetropol i tan 
res i den t s 
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rural families than either the nonmetropol i tan urban or metropolitan 
families (Table 12). The nonmetropol i tan urban and me ti opoll tan families 
were quite similar with respect to the ratio of fixed expenses to income. 

TABLE 12 

Fixed Expenses a$ Percent of Total Disposable Income 
by Place of Residence 

Expenses as Nonmetropol 1 tan 

Percent of Rural Urban Metropolitan 

Income 

Percent of Families 



More than 75^ 


10.2 


13.5 


13.1 


51 - 75^ 


8.1 


23.0 


21.0 


26 - 50^ 


'»2.9 


37.5 


AO. 7 


2S% or less 


38.8 


26.0 


25.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



?jj>er>' of Finani^'ial Ppcblems 

Virtually nil of ihe families surveyed reported some degree of 
trouble with financial problems. However, the frequency with which 
specific problems were reported varied by place of residence (Table 13). 

The fTOSt frequently mentioned problems in more than half of the 
families of every place of residence were buying special things for 
children and saving money. Nonmet ropo 1 i tan urban and metropolitan 
fami 1 ies had more trouble than rural families in buying special things 
for their children. Rural and nonmet ropo 1 i tan urban families found it 
more difficult to save money than did metropolitan families. 
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TABLE 13 

P«rcentagc of Black Families Perceiving Financial Problems 
by Place of Residence^ 



Type of Financial Problem 


Nonmet ropol i tan 




Rural 


Urban 


Met ropol 1 tan 








ving Problem 


Buying enough food to last 


26.3 


39.6 


45.2 


Rent or house payment 


n.5 


24.6 


18.3 


Buying special things for kids 


55.7 


69.6 


68.7 


Paying dentist, doctor, medicine 


51.9 


62.8 


45.9 


Paying gas or electricity 


21.1 


28.5 


15.1 


Heet Ing large bills 




62.3 


42.0 


Maintaining household equipment 
and appl ianccs 




39.7 


32.5 


Being able to buy new shoes 
or clothes 


^2.3 


61.9 


60.4 


Saving money 


69.2 


70.1 


55.6 


Someone else spending money 


0.0 


5.7 


7.1 


Money being lost or stolen 


0.0 


3.4 


2.7 



Percent who reported encountering this problem sometimes or often. 



Paying medical bills and large debts and the purchase of new clothing 
were also frequently mentioned problems among families of every place of 
residence. However, the nonmet ropol i tan urban homemakers mentioned these 
problems more often than the rural or metropolitan homemakers, with the 
exception of metropolitan reports of problems purchasing new clothes. 
The latter was the second most frequent problem reported by the metro- 
politan families, even surpassing their difficulty in saving money. 

"Buying enough food to last'' was also a problem for nearly half of 
the netropolitan families. Incidence of this problem varied positively 
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with the Size of place of residence. About a third of the nonmet ropol i tan 
urban families and a fourth of the rural families experienced this 
difficulty,. 

In general, the nonmetropol i tan urban families had a higher reported 
Incidence of financial problems than did the metropolitan and rural 
families. The nonmet ropo 1 i tan urban families outranked the metropolitan 
and rural families for every type of financial problem except those 
relating to food, someone else spending money, and money being lost or 
stolen. The latter two problems were seldom reported in any of the 
samples, however. 

Living Conditions 

rhoip Residencies, Whereas the majority of the nonmet ropol i tan 
families owned or were buying their homes, the overwhelming majority of 
netropolitan families were renters (Table \k) , A consistent inverse 
relationship is shown between the size of place of residence and the ratio 
of owners or buyers to renters. 

TABLE \k 

Living Conditions of the Black Families: Their Residences 

Nonmetropol I tan 

Living Condition? Rural Urban Metropolitan 

• Percent 



Conditions of Occupancy 



Own or buying 


80.8 


60. A 


9.6 


Rent 


11.5 


36.7 


89. 


Other (e.g., gift, squatter) 


7.7 


3.9 


1.0 


Perceived Adequacy of Size 








Less than Need 


57.7 


55.6 


40.1 


About Rlqht or More 






59.9 


Prrcrlvrd Adr(iu«icy In All Other Respects 








Sot 1 s foe lory t i nc 1 udcs very !»nt 5 sfnctory ) 


59.6 


51.7 


66.0 


Unset isf octory 




37.7 


28.9 


Very Unsatisfactory 


5.8 


9.7 


<*.8 


Don ' t Know 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 
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For the most part, netropolilan families were nK>re satisfied with 
their residences than were the nonme t ropol i tan families (Table 1^). Well 
ove'- half of the metropolitan fa.Tulies were satisfied with the size and 
other aspects of tneir houses. In contrast, most of the rural and non- 
'^let ropol i tan urban families thought their homes were inadequate in size 
and about half of them reported that their homes were also unsatisfactory 
in other respects. 

r'^mhirj /;^»: J vj. Adequacy of plumbing facilities vari?d 

consistently and positively with the size of place of residence (Table 15). 

Nearly the entire metropolitan sample had hot and cold piped Wviter, flush 

toilets and showers. At the other extreme, the majority of rura" hones 

lacked piped water, flush toilets, bathtubs and showers. A little more 

than half of the nonmetropol i tan^urjban sample had hot and cold piped water, 

and only about one-fifth lacked piped water completely. From over a third 

lo nearly a ha ! f of the nonme t ropol i tan urban homes did not have flush 
toilets or bathtubs cr showers. 

TASLE 15 



Living Conditions of the Black Famltlcs: Plumbing Facilities 





Nonmetropol 
Rura 1 


t tan 
Urban 


Met ropol i tan 














Water 








Hot t Cold Piped Water 


38.5 


57.5 


98.0 


Cold Piped Water Only 


1.9 


22.7 


2.0 


No Piped Water 


59.6 


19.8 


0.0 


Source of Water Not Piped; 








Own we 1 1 


90.3 


12.2 




Shared or Community well 


6.5 


70.7 


App) Icable 


Water Purchased 


3.2 


\k.6 




Flush Toi lets 








For this Household Only 


38.5 


61. 


98.0 


Shared by Arothcr Household 


0.0 


1.0 


\.k 


No Flush Toi let 


61.5 


37.7 


0.7 


Bathtub or Shower 








For this Household Only 


38.5 


53.6 


93.8 


Shared by Another Household 


0.0 


0.5 




No tub or shower 


61.5 


'»5.9 


^1.8 
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«'''\>» ra !ti':r. In reference to other facilities, the majority of 
the rural and nonmetropol i tan urban families had telephones in their homes 
or could be easily reached by telephone (Table 16), In contrast, the 
overwhelming majority of metropolitan homes did not have telephones nor 
could be easily reached by someone else's telephone. The large majority 
of the families, regardless of place of residence, had working television 
sets in their homes. None of the rural families but nearly all of the 
nonmet ropol i tan urban and metropolitan families had garbage collection., 

IvxKryi ortation. The majority of metropolitan families used buses, 
whereas the majority of rural workers used their personal cars and car 
pools and the majority of nonmetropol i tan urban workers used their 
personal cars and taxis (Table 16). Use of personal car and car pool 
varied inversely and consistently with the size of place of residence. 

The nonmet ropol i tan urban homemakers were mo. e likely than the 
hofnenakers of rhe other residences to report sources of transportation 
"not used but need'jd." Well over three-fourths of these homemakers 
reported a need for bus service. About half of the rural respondents 
mentioned this need. Slightly less than half of the nonmetropol i tan 
urban and metropolitan families had needs for a personal car. A similar 
proportion of the rural families reported needs for motorcycles or bikes. 

Despite these expressed needs, few families of any of the places of 
ro-idence reported transportation problems as *'often" affecting the jobs 
(jf their 'nain income earners. Transportation problems were reportedly 
qreatest ar^onq the nonmetropol i tan urban families and least among the 
rural fani 1 ies. 
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TABLE 16 

livin; :)ijitlo-s of the Black .o Mes.- Other Facilities 



Nonmetropol < too 



Rural 



UrDan Metropol i tan 



TelephC'^e in the hcn^e 
No Telephone . fcjt C^n Be 

Reached Ea^t )v 
No Te 1 ephone 

Garbac;v Collection 
Yes 
No 

Tetevtsion ?ot 
Color TV 

Black e Whi te Onlv 
No TV Set 

Transpor tdt ior 
Bus: Used 
Not Used out fieed 

Taxi. Used 

Not Ui>ed but Need 

Car Pool Ubed 
Not Used bv.t Need 

Own Car Used 
Not Used but Need 

Motorcycle, Bike- Used 
Not Used bjt Need 

Affect o' '^-ansportac ion Problems 
on Job of Main inco-^e Ea'Ter-*" 

Seloom or Ncvcf 

Somet I'^es 

Of ten 









«i8.C 


^*0.l 




38.5 




17.^ 


13.5 


15.5 


76.5 



0.0 
100.0 



87.9 
12.1 



99.0 
I.O 



n.5 


8.7 


15.3 


78.8 


79. 7 


78.2 


9.6 


11.6 


6.5 


0.0 


0.5 


75.9 


50.0 


83.1 


3.1 


3.9 


77.3 


21.1 


25.0 


7.7 


15.0 


57.7 


32. fi 


18.7 


9.6 


28.0 


9.5 


75.0 


53.1 


37.1 


25.0 


UO.) 


39.5 


17.3 


19.3 


2.^1 


'*'*.2 


37.2 


2.0 




62.3 


70. » 


6.5 




J3.7 


8.7 


18.^ 


6.7 



In those families where someone is employed. 
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Sunr}:zrj of Resider^ce Diffeveyices 

The economic indicators of total family incomes, poverty index 
scores, and regularity of income suggest that the metropolitan families 
v/ere econornicdl i y worse of T rh.m the nonmet ropol i tan urban or rural 
fa^T^ilies. A direct inverse association was observed between tho si/c- of 
pi^ce of residence and the economic indicators of poverty index and 
regularity of income, suggesting that the rural families enjoyed fhe 
best economic conditions of the three residence groups. 
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However, other indicators pertinent to assessments of income 
adequacy and economic conditions give different results in terms of 
place of residence differences. Fev/er earners per family were necessary 
to maintain poverty index scores above marginal poverty level (i.e., 1.50 
or above) the larger the size of place of residence. Furthermore, 
subjective perceptions of income adequacy tended to increase with increase 
in the size of place of residence. In reference to various types of 
financial problems, the nonmetropol I tan urban families almost consistently 
reported a higher incidence of problems than the metropolitan or rural 
families. In addition, the total amount of fixed commitments tended to 
be higher for the nonmet ropol I tan urban families than for families of 
the other types of residence. 

With regard to sources of income, the nonmet ropol i tan urban families 
relied more on earned income and less on welfare than either the metro- 
politan or rural families. Families of all three places of residence 
reported receiving nonmonetary help; hov;ever, the sources of such liclp 
differed by place of residence. The nonmet ropo 1 i tan families tended to 
rely on relatives; the metropolitan families, on neighbors. Not sur- 
prisingly, of course, the amount of economic help gained by the families 
growing their own food and making their own clothes varied inversely with 
size of place of residence. The former perhaps contributed to much higher 
reports of problems buying enough food to eat among the fTiet ropol i tan than 
nonmet ropol I tan families. 

With respect to specific types of fixed expenses, the highest 
expenses for the met ropol i tarr and nonmet ropol i tan families were housing 
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and credit installments, respectively. Housing costs were positively 
associated with the size of place of residence; anx)unt of credit 
instailnents were inversely associated with the size of place of residence. 

Part of the place of residence difference in housing costs might 
be explained by the fact that the metropolitan residents were niore 
Mkely than the other residence types to be renters instead of home-owners. 
Nevertheless, the metropolitan residents were more satisfied with the 
conditions of their homes than the other residence types. Adequacy of 
plunbing faciliti.^s and garbage collection were also positively associated 
with the size of place of residence. 

The higher credit installments of the nonmetropol i tan families 
perhaps can be explained in part by their need for cars in lieu of 
access to public transportation systems. Transportation problems were 
reported more often by the nonmetropol i tan urban residents than the rural 
or metropolitan residents. 
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\\Jy EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONS OF HOMEMAKERS AND THEIR HUSBANDS 



EJiiOutzoyi, 

The educational attainment of the homemakers and husbands was con- 
spicuously low, regardless of place oF residence (Table 17). More than 
half of the homemakers and husbands of every place of residence had 
not completed high school. The proportions having attended college 
were neg 1 i i b le 



TABLE 17 

Educational Attainment of Homemakcs and their Husbands by Place of Residence 



Years of 


HOMEMAKERS 
Nonmetropol i tan 




HUSeANOS 
Nonmetropol i tan 




School 


Rural 
(K-52) 


Urbiin 
(N-205) 


Metropol i tan 
(N-293) 


Rural 
(N-32) 


Urban 
(N-U6) 


Metropol i tan 
(N-126) 
















0 - 6 


M 3 


10,2 


9 2 


36.7 


22.0 


16.6 


7 - 8 


21 6 


20,9 


15.7 


16,7 


21.1 


15.1 


9 - n 


37 2 


31.1 


'♦0,3 


6.6 


32 9 


28,7 


High School Graduate 


21 6 


32,5 


30.0 


liO,0 


20, ^» 




Son< Col lege 


7.8 


5.3 




0,0 


3.6 


3.9 


College Crodu-ite 


0,0 


0,0 




0.0 


0.0 


0,8 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


MO lofor'iat lOn 


0 


2 


J 


1 


0 


8 



H««n Njfflber of Years of Formal Schooling: 

riomamakeri. Rural - 9,7 Husbands: Rural 8,5 

MM Urban - 9-9 NM Urban • 8.9 

»tetro - 10,1 Metro • 9,8 



Nevertheless, educational attainment of both homemakers and husbands 
increased with the size of place of residence. Place of residence dif- 
ferences in education were most conspicuous among the husbands. Metro- 
pol itan husbands averaged about a year more of completed education than 
the rural or nonr^etropol i tan urban husbands. While the rural sample had 
the highest proportion of husbands who were high school graduates, they 
diso had the hir^^est proportion having completed less than seven grades-. 
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In every place of residence, the homemakers averaged more formal 
schooling than the husbands. Mean differences in educations of home- 
niakers compared to husbands varied inversely v/ith the size of place of 
residence., However, comparing only means might be misleading. Propor- 
tions of husband high school graduates were greater than proportions 
of homemaker high school graduates in the rural and metropolitan samples. 
This difference between the spouses was substantial in the rural sample. 
Offsetting this husband advantage in both the rural and metropolitan 
samples were greater proportions of husbands than homemakers having 
completed less than six grades. In the nonmetropol i tan urban sample, 
^usbands were more disadvantaged than homemakers with respect to both 
ends of the educational scale. 

The ove rwhe Imi ng major i ty of the homemakers and husbands , regard- 
^ess of place of residence, had not received any job-traininq (Table l8)v 
The proportions who had received job-traininq, however, varied positively 
with the size of place of residence. This relationship held among both 



TABLE 18 

Jot)-tralnIng of t^e BJack Hor>cfflaker« nnd Hu»b«nds by Place of Re«Mcf>c« 



TyPe of Training Ru-'al Urbon MetropoJitan 



Nonnetropot i t?tr\ 

Urban M»»tropo' I tan 



ITura 



voc.u !o->3l Sc'^ool \ 

'"iQvf '•"-cot Training 

C''* t ' "i* Jo'> Training 
Tr^ I n I ng , UnJurC of 



I 9 

0 0 
0 0 

J 9 
?6 2 
100.0 



- Percent 
6 8 

C.5 

0.5 
87 8 
fOO.O 



Percent 



19.0 

2.^ 
1.7 

0.7 
76.2 
JOO.O 



0.0 


2 I 


7 


3.0 


2.1 


i U 


0.0 




0 ; 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


97 0 


^1 6 


7'' ft 


100.0 


ioo.o 


100.0 


0 


2 


0 



No I'^fo'-'^at 'on 
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the homemakers and husbands with regard to training by vocational schools 
requiring tuition payments and among the husbands with regard to on-the- 
job training. In both the nonmetropol i tan urban and metropolitan samples, 
vocational schools were the most frequent source of job-training for the 
homemakers while on-the-job training was the most frequent source of 
job-training for the husbands. 

Cr^jurations of Homemakers and Husbands 

Respondents were asked to name all of the jobs that they and their 
spouses had held during the year preceding the interview. Occupational 
data were grouped into 32 categories by prestige-rank and qualitative 
d i f ferences 

Regardless of place of residence, the majority of homemakers and 
husbands who were employed held low prestige jobs requiring little or no 
specialized training (Table 19). In the case of the homemakers, large 
percentages of them v/ere not employed outside of the home. The nonmetro- 
pol i tan urban homemakers were more likely to be employed than either the 
metropolitan or rural homemakers--about two-thirds of the nonmetropol i tan 
urban homemakers compared to half of the rural or metropolitan homemakers 
were employed. The proportions of homenakers employed in white-collar jobs 
and the proportions employed as low-level service workers increased with the 
size of place of residence. Low-level service jobs were by far the most 
co,Tin)on source of employment for the metropolitan homemakers. Unskilled 
jobs in addition to low-level service jobs were the most frequent sources 



See Dietrich (1973) for details of the procedures of occupational 
cl ass i f i ca t ion 
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of enployment for the meCropcliran honiemakers. 



TABLE '9 

Occupations of the Slack Ho<nemaker9 and Husbands 
by Place of Residence 







HOMEMAKE" 


s 




HUSBANDS 




Cccupationat 
Class 1 f 1 cat »on 


Nonmetropol i tan 
Rural Urban 
(N-52) (n-207) 


Mctropol Itan 


Nonmetropol 1 tan 
Rural Urban 
(N-32) {N-|it6) 


Hetropol 1 tan 
(N-133) 


























Whi le Col lar 


5 3 


8 6 


lit. 3 


0.0 




7 5 


Sn. 1 led 


0.0 


0 5 


0 3 


0.0 


6.3 


IS 1 


M, ! , lary 
i 'itinco nni $i loned 
Qf* 'Ccr^ and Enl :$ted 

0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


\.k 


1 S 


Semi ski J Ico 


II 5 


7.7 


2. it 


75.0 


ii9.i> 


26.3 


Serv • ce 
(Low- 1 pvpl ) 


13. S 


2S 7 


33.5 


0.0 


'♦.2 


10.5 




15. 


21.3 


2.1 


16.8 


26.8 


26.6 


fdr-^ laborers 


1.9 


0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


No: ErpiCYcd 


5«.9 


36.2 


'47.il 


6.2 




10.5 


Tota 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOC.O 


No Infornatlon 


0 


0 


0 


1 0 t 



The majority of the husbands, regardless of place of residence, 
were er^ployed as semiskilled and unskilled Ir^borers. The predominance 
of semiskilled employment varied inversely with the size of place of 
residence, with three-fourths of the rural husbands compared to half 
of the nonnietropol i tan urban husbands and only a fourth of the metro- 
politan husbands in these kinds of jobs. Unskilled employment, on the 
other hand, was more prevalent among the nonmet ropoi i tan urban and 
metropolitan than the rural husbands. 

On the whole, dispersion across the variety of types of occupations 
was greater the larger the size of place of residence, and metropolitan 
husbands had larger representation in white-collar, skilled, and service 
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jobs than husbands of the other places of residence. Unemployment was 
also higher among the metropolitan than nonmetropol i tan husbands., 

JiOT^f:r% Oj* Residence Differences 

Both education and job-training of the homemakers and their husbands 
were positively associated with the size of place of residence. There- 
fore, the metropolitan residents would seem to have beon best prepared 
and the rural residents, least prepared to meet occupational prerequi- 
sites. These residence differences in educational attainment, however, 
did not generally result in better jobs for the metropolitan homemakers 
and husbands. A comparison of the two most frequent types of husbands* 
occupations, semiskilled and unskilled, showed that the higher-prestige 
semiskilled occupations were more predominant the smaller ^e size of 
place of residence. Furthe'more, unemployment was highest among the 
metropolitan husbands. 

The occupations of the homemakers, on the other hand, were of 
similar prestige in all three samples. Residence differences in the 
homemakers' occupations were primarily qualitative. Labor force parti- 
cipation, however, was higher among the nonmetropol i tan urban home- 
makers than among the homemakers of the other residence types. 
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V. THE FAMILY 

Family variables (K.e., aspects of family structure and inter- 
action) have received especial attention in studies of poverty since 
oublication of the Moynihan (1965) report. Moynihan (1965:5) argues 
that "at the heart of the deterioration of the fabric of Negro society 
IS the deterioration of the Negro family." While attributing the 
origins of black poverty to slavery, racial discrimination, and urbani- 
zotion. Moynihan ciriins that the weakness of the black family is the 
chief force now serving to perpetuate the cycle of poverty among black 
Americans. 

The Moynihan report, however, is the most controversial work to be 
published about black Americans in recent years. The report has been 
criticized for methodological errors and, especially, for interpreting 
correlations of census statistics as causal relationships. It appears 
that enough research has not been done on lower-class black families to 
document many of Moynihan assertions about the weakness of the black 
fanW ly, much less to support notions that such weakness is the cause 
and not the effect of black poverty. Moreover, Moynihan primarily made 
reference to black families of metropolitan ghettoes. Virtually no 
research has been done to compare metropolitan and nonmetropol i tan black 
populations with respect to the strength or weakness of their family 
s t rue tares . 

The objective in this section of the report is to make residence 
comparisons of variables which many sociologists purport reflect weak- 
ness of families and contribute to poverty. These variables include 
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fa ther-absence, presence of extended kin in the same household, large 
family size, wife dominance of decision-making and dec i s ion- implementa- 
tion, marital dissatisfaction, incohesive family units, and excessively 
nonpermiss i ve child-rearing practices. The authors caution, however, 
that whether the foregoing characteristics are in fact evidence of 
weakness in black families is problematic at this stage of family 
research. Robert Hill (1971) suggests that some of these characteris- 
tics which the white middle-class may regard as "deviant" are instead 
a ''strength" of black families because they reflect "adaptability of 
family roles." 
Father Presence or Absence 

This variable refers to whether or not a husband of the black homemaker 
v;as living in the household at the time of the survey. As shown in Table 20, 
a husband was much less likv**ly to be present in the metropolitan households 
than in the nonmetropol i tan households. Specifically, the husband was 
absent in over half of the metropolitan families compared to only about a 
third of the nonmetropol I tan rural or urban families. 

TABLE 20 



Husband Presence or Absence \n the Family 
by Place of Residence 



Fami I y 
Cornpos i t i on 


Nonmet ropol 
Kural 
(N-52) 


i tan 
Urban 
(N«207) 


Metropol i tan 










Husbano Present 


63.5 


68.6^ 




Husband Absent 


36.5 


31.^^ 


57.5^ 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Includes one f.imdy in which the husband entered the household during the year. 

^Includes four families in which the husband was present only part of the year 
but was no lonQcr living i^n the household at the time of the interview. 

^Includes two families in which the husband entered the household during the 
year. 

d 

Includes nine families in which the husband was present part of the year but 
was no longer living in the household at the time of the interview. 
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Each household was classified as extended or nonextended according to 
whether or not the household included a person related to the homemaker 
or her husband other than their own children or foster^ chHdren. The 
classification scheme provided for the possibility of a "non- f ami 1 y" 
qroup (i.e., a household in which none of the members were related to the 
respondent by blood, marriage, or adoption). 

The metropolitan families were less likely than the nonme t ropol i tan 
fani 1 ies--el ther the rural or urban — to have extended kin living in their 
households (Table 21). Nevertheless, the majority of the households of 
all three places of residence were not extended. No non-family households 
were found in any of the place of residence samples.. 

TABLE 21 

Presence of Extended Kin In the Family Household 
by Place of Residence 

Nonmetropol i tan 



Fami ly 
Compos 1 1 1 on 


Rural 
(N-52) 


Urban 
(N-207) 


Metropol i tan 
(fl»29A) 










Exten- pd 


36.5 


32.9 


25.8 


Not Extended 


63.5 


66.7 


7^.2 


Non-fami ly 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Fxvilj Size 

Two indicators of family size are reported: (l) the tots! r.^rber 
of persons who resided in the household during the year preceding the 
survey; and (2) the total number of persons who resided in the household 
durinq the year by the portion of the year each person resided in the 
household. For example, if a person resided in the household for only 
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six TOnths of the year preceding the survey, he was counted as one, person 
by the first indicator of family size but as only one-half a person by 
the second indicator. This second indicator of family size had been 
labeled "number of year-equivalent persons." It is a more accurate 
indicator of the number of persons the families were economically responsibl 
for during the year than the first indicator. 

Very large families were uncommon in all of the place of residence 
samples. Three-fourths or more of the families, regardless of place of 
residence, were comprised of six or less members by both measurements of 
family size (Table 22). Half or more of the families of every place of 
residence had only five or less members. 



TABLE 22 

sire of the Black F«mMle» 
by PIffce of Resldmce 





TOTAL LIVING JN HOUSfMOlO DURING YEAR 


TOTAL YEAR -EQUIVALENT PERSONS 
Nonnwtropol 1 tan 


Nu'n^cr of 


Hurol 


fN-207) 


Mctropol Itan 
(N-2<*M 


Rural 
(N-52) 


Urban 
(n-207) 


Hetropoi ' tan 
(N-29^) 
















2 or less 


0 0 


Z.U 


10.9 


0.0 


7.8 


!5.6 


3 


11.6 


13 J 


23.8 


15. <i 


19.3 


2^.8 




21.2 


23 8 


19 I 


21 .2 


18.8 


17.2 


5 


19 2 


18 3 


16 0 


19.2 


17.9 


15.2 


6 


2). 1 




12.9 


23. » 


16.0 


'2.5 


7 


7 7 


J3-! 


7.1 


3.9 


10.6 


6.2 


8 


9.6 


^.3 


5.1 


n.5 




t>.8 


9 or more 


7.6 


8.3 


5.1 


5.7 




3.7 


TOTAL 


JOO.O 


JOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 




5.8 


5.3 


^.7 


5.7 


5.0 






5 


5 


k 


5 


5 


k 




17 


U 


12 


16 


II 


12 
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However, f^nW ly size, in terns of both indicators, v;as inversely 
reJ.ilcJ to the s I /e of plnct- i)t residence, Tht- ruiol Limilii-s .ivrr,i<|ed 
th«' >;(v,l tj! ily ;i<-iMt)(Ms ; the itiel ropol i l.^n Knui I ie*, . the UmsI . M.i/Jiniin» 
t.i lU ')i/e wjs j!so larqcsl for the rural samples and smallest for the 
vtropoTtan sa.Mple. Over half of the met rop-ol i tan families had four 
^e^ber^ or less; slightly less than half of the nonme t ropo I i tan families 
and only about a third of the rural families were this small, 

V .(rd. t V f 'kil(ir :r \>: the Fa^ni licF, 

Children are defined for the purposes of this study as all persons 
m the household who were under l8 years of age. In general, the number 
of children in the families was snail. The majority of families, regardless 
of place residence, had three or less children (Table 23). The nodal 
nu^t)er of children in each sample was two. Number of children per family 
tended to decrease in size the larger the place of residence, but these 
differences were not substantial. 



TA8LE 23 





Number of 
by 


Chi Idren 
Place of 


In 
Res 


the Fami 1 les 
i dence 








Nonme t ro 


pot 


i tan 




Number of Chi Idren 




Rura 1 






Urban 


Met ropol i t^n 
















2 or less 










^♦7.3 


53.6 


3 




17.3 






18. ^4 


17.7 


k 




19.2 






!'*.0 


13.3 






13. S 






10.1 


8.2 


6 or norc 




9>6 






10,2 


7.2 


TOTAL 




100.0 






100.0 


100.0 






3.1 






2.8 


2.7 


Median 




3.0 






3.0 


3.0 


Mode 




2.0 






2.0 


2.0 
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In those foi.ii 1 ies in which wives and husbands were living in the same 
Household at the tine of the survey, the roles of the husbands and v;ives 
v/ere e/aniinod in terms of their contributions to family income, wives* 
ident i f icot ion of foinily heads, and husbands' and wives' relative partici- 

ion in fomiiial decision-making and in implementation of some types of 

« s ions . 

'>i*t)n' '\ yi'n*iruL'r*s. These data are contrary to notions that the 
black husband is an economic parasite on the black family. In the 
overwhelming majority of husband-present families, regardless of place 
of residence, the husband was a contributor to family income during 
the year preceding the survey (Table 2^). The wife was more likely to 
share income-producing responsibilities in the nonmetropol i tan samples 
than in the metropolitan sample. However, in every place of residence. 





TABLE 


2** 




Husband/Wife Contri- 


tors to Fami 1 y 
by Place of 


Income in Husband 
Res Idcnce 


-Present Fami 1 i cs 


Cont r i butors 
during the year 


Nonrrket ropol i tan 
Rural Urban 
(N-33) {H=\U?\ 


Met ropol i tan 
(N«I2^) 










Husband, Not Wi fe 


39.'* 


39. f 


50.0 


Wife, Not husband 


'3.0 


2.3 


5.6 


Husband t Wife 




S'*.2 


38.8 


Neither Spouse 


9-1 


3.S 


5.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



the husband was overwhelmingly identified by the homemakc-r as the family's 
•!jain income sourt.e (Toble 25). 
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TABLE 25 



Person Identified as Family's Main Incorie Sourc** In Husbrtnd-Prpscnt 
FantMlfb by Pl.ictr of Rr%ldrncP 



Ma I ft Earner 



Nonmct ropol i ton 



Rural 



Urban 
(N-I^*2) 



Metropol I tan 
(N-12i») 



Husband 
Wife 
Other 
TOTAL 



100.0 
0.0 
0.0 

100.0 



-Percent 

93.0 93.6 
7.0 5.6 
0.0 0.8 
100.0 100.0 



Fxril^ H'^aJ. The black wives (i.e.,, homemakers whose husbands were 
living in their households) were also asked to identify the persons they 
considered heads of their households. Again the overwhelming majority 
of wives naned their husbands. The small proportions of wives naming 
themselves as family heads increased with the size of place of residence 
(Taole 26). 

TABLE 26 

Person Identified as Head of the Household in Husband-Present 
rarnilies by Place of Residence 

Nonfnet ropol i tan 

Household Head Rural Urban Metropolitan 

(N-33) {n']l*2) (Hcl2*4) 

Percent 

91.5 87.8 

8.5 12.2 

100.0 100.0 



Husband 100.0 
Wife 0.0 
TOTAL 100.0 



PartL^ivatioK in Decision-Making, The black homemakers were asked 
to identify the persons (themselves, their husbands, or both together) 
who mainly decide about the following decisions: (1) "...which friends 
you (husband and wife) see the most?" (2) ''...the best place for the 
ta-nily to live?" (3) "...about the wife working outside the home?" 
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k"^ "...about ihe number of children \N/anted?" (5) "...how to handle the 
children?" (6) "...how the iTK)ney is used?" (Table 27). 



TABLE 27 

Main O«cl5lon-M«kcr5 In the Husband-Present Families 

by Pl ace of Residence 



Type of Decision 



Who Mainly Dec'des 

Wife Husband Both Doesn't Total 
Appl y Percent 



Total 



-Percent" 



Friends : 
Rural 

Nontnetro Urban 
Hetropol itan 

Where to Ltve: 
Rural 

Nonmetro Urban 
Metropol i tan 

Number of Chi Idren: 
Rural 

Nonnetro Urban 
Hetropol i tan 

How to Handle the Children: 
Rural 

Nonmetro Urban 
Metropolitan 

How to Spend the Honey: 
Rural 

Nonmetro Urban 
Metropol i tan 

About the Wife Working. 
Rural 

Nonmetro Urban 
Hetropol i tan 



33.3 
23-2 



6.1 
l'-7 
26.0 



33.3 
26.3 
39-7 



36. ii 
28.2 
29.1 



2k. 2 
21.1 
29. 1 



69.7 
^•7.6 
111. 8 



6.1 
12.0 



k2,li 
28.9 
22.8 



3.0 
6.3 



2i|.2 
17.6 
7.1 



30.3 
16.9 

n.o 



12.1 
2<i.2 
29.1 



60.6 
6i».8 



27.6 12.6 59.8 



51.5 
58. ii 
51.2 



63.7 
52.5 
50.8 



Sk.2 
63.8 



'»5.S 
62.0 
59-9 



18.2 
28.2 
29.1 



0.0 
2.8 
3.2 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
iOO.O 



100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



33 
]k2 
126 



33 
}U2 
126 



33 
1^1 
126 



33 
1^2 
126 



33 
1^2 
126 



33 
1^1 
126 



With a few exceptions, the majoriry of wives perceived family 
decisions to be joint decisions (i.e., both spouses were main participants 
in dec i s i on-mak i nn) , roqardless of place of resiHrncc. A conspicuous 
• *^pt ion tf> this concerned the decision about the wife working. In <ill 
iniec sar.nlps, this deci''>ion was nx)re likely to be made by the wife than 
the husband or both iointly. Wife-dominance of this decision was more 
consoicuous a^onq the rural than the nonmet ropol i tan urban or metropolitan 
*'ami 1 ies . 
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The wife alone was also named the main decision-maker more frequently 
than .the husband olone in reference to most of the other types of decisions. 
This pattern held in all three samples in reference to decisions about 
friends, nunber of children, and how to handle the children. 

The husbdnd alone was named n-K:>re frequently than the wife alone in 
the rur.-i! sample in reference to decisions about spending money and in 
bf/th nopi-tet rr)pol 1 tan samples in reference to deciding where to live, 
r^e ;ur<)l husbands v;ere substantially more dominant in this latter 
decision than Che nonmet ropol i tan urban or metropolitan husbands. 

^^:.*\r*yn I'^ylemnters. The respondents were also asked "who does" 
n-'-it the nurpber of children, handle the children, and handle money 
■matters. !n all three places of residence, decision-implementation was 
less often shared than decision-making. In roughly a third of the black 
fa-'Miies, dec ision-inplementa t ion was a shared activity (Table 28),. 
More often i t was wi fe-dominated . 

TABLE 28 



Main Ifnplcmcntcrs of Decisions In the Husband-Present Families 
by Place of Residence 



Who Does; 






Ooesn • t 


Tota 1 


Total 


Wife 


Husband 


Both Apply 


Percent 


N 


Limit the Number of Children: 






















Rural 


57.6 


6.0 


36.4 0.0 


100.0 


33 


Nonmetro Urban 




11.4 


44.3 2.9 


100.0 


140 


Metropol i tan 




0.8 


34.6 3.2 


100.0 


126 


Handle the Ch i Idren : 












Rural 


27.3 


33.3 


39.4 


100.0 


33 


Nonnctro Urban 


33.3 


23.4 


43.3 


100.0 


141 


Metropol itar 




16.7 


38.1 


100.0 


126 


Handle Money Matters:* 












Rurftl 


39. A 


27.3 


33.3 


fOCO 


33 


Nonm^tro Urban 




16.9 


38.7 


100.0 


142 


Matropol Itan 


56.7 


is.o 


28.3 


100.0 


126 



Nevertheless, considering both the number of families in which 



deci s ion- impl ementa t ion was shared plus the number of families in which 
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the husband was the dominant i fnpl ementer , the husband appeared to play 
a significant role in dec i s i on- i mpl emen tat i on in the bulk of the rural 
and nonmet ropoH tan urban families.^ Metropolitan husbands were less active 
dec ! i son- impl ementers than nonme t ropol i tan husbands. This potten^. of 
residence differences held with respect to all three dec i s ion-dreas . 
Husbands were most concerned with the handling of children in the non- 
netropolitan samples.: In the metropolitan sa^nple, they vyere about 
equally concerned with handling children and wney matters. 

A scale reflecting the black homemaker's degree of satisfaction 

wjt'h her husband was developed from the homemaker's responses to the 

fol low i ng ques t i ons : 

(I) How satisfied are you with your husband's understanding of 
your problems and feelings? 

k2) How satisfied are you with the attention you receive from 
your husband? 

(3) How satisfied are you with your husband's help around the 
home? 

ik] How satisfied are you with the time you and your husband 
spend just talking? 

Alternative responses were "very satisfied," "somewhat satisfied," 

"very dissatisfied," or "somewhat dissatisfied." These responses were 

assigned values of four through one, respectively, and ma r i tal -sat i sf act ion 

index scores were derived by summing the values of the responses to the 

four items. Because there was a tendency in the samples to respond 

"very satisfied," only the maxiiium score of 16 (i.e., responses of 

"very satisfied" to each question) was classified as "high" marital 

satisfaction; scores of 9-15 were designated "medium satisfaction; 

scores of ^-3 (indicating dissatisfaction on a majority of the items) 

were designated "low." 
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The large irajority of the black wives, regardless of place of 
residence, scored in the "niediuni" range of the marital satisfdction 
scale (Table 29). Few of the wives, again regardless of place of 
residence, scored "low" on the marital satisfaction scale. However, 
the proportion of metropolitan wives in the "low" range was more than 
twice that of the rural and of the nomi^et ropol i tan urban w'\'es. 

TABLE 29 

Marital Satisfaction of the Plack Wives 
by Place of ^esiHenco 

Nonmet ropol i tan 

Manta^ Satisfaction Rur^l Urban Metropolitan 



(N='32) (N=U2) (n=12?) 













Low 


6.3 


6.3 


12 


3 


Med i uni 


81.2 




70 


5 


High 


12.5 


19.0 


17 


2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100 


0 


No 1 nfornat ion 


1 


0 


2 





For the purposes of this analysis, the following two items were 
conbined into a family cohesiveness index: 

(1) How often do you go places together as a family? 

(2) How often do family merr.bers work around the house together? 
Response alternatives v.cre "often," "sometimes," "seldom," and "never, 
in cofiiputa t ion of the index scores, these responses were assigned 
values of four through one, respectively, and the values of the responses 
to Che two iler.ib were summed. No score war> computed if either of the 

two items was unansv/ered. If the values of the responses totaled eight 
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(tne honendker responded "oflen^' to both questions), her family was 
accorded a "high*' cohesivcness score. Scores of five to seven were 
classified "niediuni" cohesivcness; scores of two to four, as "low" 
cohes i veness . 

An inverse relationship can be observed between family cohesiveness 
and size of place of residence (Table 30). However, the majority of 
fap'ilies scored "medium" on the cohesiveness scale, and few families 
scored "luw," regardless of place of residence.. 



TABLE 30 

Fantily Cohesiveness by Place of Residence 



Famnly Cohesiveness 


Nonmetropol i tan 
Rural Urban 
(N-52) (N=207) 


Metropol i tan 
(N-290) 










High 


32.7 


22.2 


18.6 


Med i urn 


61.5 


66.7 


66.2 


Low 


5.8 


11.1 


15.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Infornat Ion 


0 


0 





The black homenakcrs were asked \r.hether they agreed or disagreed 
with the foliovnng statements:—'^ 

(1) Most kids ^>hould be toilet trained by 15 months of age. 

(2) Kids shouici be nicer than I hey are to their mothers since 
their nK>thers suffer so much for them. 



Ttif-,(' itci'js V4c\c iUici[)lt^l r I om a scale previously utilized by 

1968). 
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(3) Most kids should be spanked more often. 

(4) A child should be taken away frorr^ the breast or bottle as 
soon as possible. 

(5) The main goal of a parent is to see that the kids stay out 
of trouble. 

Alternative responses were: "definitely agree," "tend to agree," "npt 
sure," "tend to disagree," and "definitely disagree." These alternatives 
were accorded values of one through five, respectively, and the values 
of the respondents' answers were summed. Scores of 5-10 were designated 
"permissive"; 11-19, "mixed"; and 20-25, "nonpermi ss i ve . " 

Substantial place of residence differences were observed in orien- 
tations toward child-rearing and size of community of residence (Table 31 ). 
Although the majority of homemakers, regardless of place of residence, 
were nonpermi ss ive in their orientations toward child-rearing, non- 
permissive orientations were more prevalent the smaller the size of 
place of residence.: 

TABLE 31 

Black Homemakers' Orientations toward Chi Id-Renring 
by Place of Residence 

Nonmctropol i tdn 
Rural Urban Met ropol i tan 

(N-52) (N«207) (N»29^*) 

Percent 



Perm! ss 1 ve 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Mixed 


9.6 


19.8 


3'*. 3 


Nonpermiss i ve 


90. i» 


80.2 


65.0 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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The follovvifK; r.inily ch<i roc 1cm* I s t i cs were more prevalent amonq the 
^vtropol i ton thdn nonne t ropo 1 i tdn fc^nMlies: fo t he r -absence , wife 
dcv^lpjnce of familial dec i s ion- impl emen la t ion , wife's perception of 
self as family head, marital dissatisfaction, and lack of family 
cohes iveness . A direct positive relationship was observed between lack 
of farr.ily cohesiveness and the size of place of residence. 

On the other hand, a number of other cha ''ac ter i s t i cs were more often 
observed anonq the nonmetropol i tan than metropolitan families: presence 
of extended kin, larqer fanily size, larger number of children per 
far^ily, ond nonpe r:n i ss i ve ch 1 1 d- rea r i ng orientations. A direct inverse 
association wa^. observed between size of place of residence and family 
sli^e, nuf"ber of children per family, and nonpe rmi ss i ve ch i 1 d- rear inq 
or ien tar ions . 

It should be emphasized, however, that most of these residence 
differences are overshadowgd by similarities between the black families-- 



similarities in characteristics which are contrary to notions that most 
lower-class blacks have pathological characteristics. Instead of weak, 
irresponsible, financial parasites, most of the black fathers played 
active, responsible familial roles as chief income producers and as 
equal sharers of conjugal power. Most of the conjugal relationships 
appeared at least moderately stable, if wife's expression of marital 
satisfaction is any indication.--^ The majority of black fa.rillies also 




^ -Scanzoni (1970 cites evidence indicating that black 
marital satisfaction is positively related to family stabili 
so than husbands' marital satisfaction. 



w I ves 



--niore 
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appeared at least TOderately cohesive. In regard to family compos 
the families were generally nuc ear family units (i.e., not includ 
extended kin) and were of small to noderate size in terms of total 
number of fanily members and number of children per family. 
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VI, SOCIAL INTERACTION 

This chapter focuses on Inleraclion of the blacks with persons 
and groups outside of their households. Cul ture-of-poverty theorists 
(for example, Cohen and Hodges, I963) emphasize the detrimental results 
of lower-class personsMiear 1 y exclusive interaction with "solidary 
foniliars" (e.g., kin, neighbors, or adolescent peer groups) in lieu 
oT interaction with other friends or participation in voluntary 
js ,o(Jat ions . vihWe not denying the functional aspects of relationships 
with solidary Faniiliors, these theorists emphasize that nearly exclusive 
dependence on these relationships results in a narrow experience world 
which hinders the accumulation of knowledge and skills requisite for 
socioeconomic mobility. The concern here is: do these aspects of social 
interaction vary by place of residence. 

All of the black homemakers who had relatives within visiting 
dist<3nce (i.e., "visit inq distoncc means you would go and return the 
s Jine dtuy") were jsked about tneir interaction with these relatives 
in terns of the following: (1) getting help; (2) giving help; 
(3) talking about problems; {h) spending time with.. The homemakers 
were informed that "'"elatives" in this context referred to kin not 
living in the same households as the homemakers. An overall index of 
'egree of kinship interaction was developed.^ 



The construction of fhls index is delineated in detail in 
Dietrich, 1973- 
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Interaction with kin versus nonkin varied inversely with the bi7e 
of plac« of residence (Table 32). Kinship interaction of ihe nitnl 
homemakers was strongly skewed toward the high end of the scale. 
Kinship interaction of the nonmet ropol i tan urban homemakers was only 
slightly skewed in the high direction, while the metropolitan 
homemakers' kinship interaction scores were about evenly distributed 
over the scale. 



TABLE 32 

Interaction with Kin, Versus Nonkin 
by Place of Residence 



Degree of Interaction 



Nonmetropol 1 tan 
^tjral Urban 
(N-52) (N-187) 



Metropol I tan 
(N-250) 











High 


59.6 


26.2 


19.2 


Moderately Htgh 




26.7 


21.8 


Moderately Low 


7.7 


26.8 


20.3 


Low 


9.6 


18.7 


19.9 


None 


7.7 


1.6 


18.8 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



No Relat Ives within 
Visiting Distance 



2 
18 



23 
21 
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Lnzevaotion with Neighbors 

The black homemakers were asked about their interaction with their 
neighbors in the following contexts: (1) shopping or doing "other 
things together"; (2) borrowing things from each other, taking care 
of each others' children, or doing "other favors for each other"; 
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(3) time spent visiting or chatting with each other. An index of 
degree of interaction with neighbors was developed.® 

In general, the metropolitan homemakers interacted less with 
their neighbors than did the nonmetropol i tan homemakers (Table 33)v 
in all places of residence, however, degree of interaction with neighbors 
was skewed toward the low end of the scale. 

TABLE 33 

Interaction with Neighbors 
by Place of Residence 

Nonmet ropo I i tan 

Degree of Interaction Rural Urban Metropolitan 

(N-52) (N-207) (N-293) 

Percent 



High 


19.2 


15.5 


12.6 


Moderate 


28.9 


^(2.0 


25.6 


Low 


5K9 


^2.5 


61.8 


TOTAL 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 



No Information Q 0 



Volimtarj Jpouv Partiaipaticn 

The black honieniakers were asked if they and their spouses (if 
ap;)lic3ble) reqularly ended the followinc groups: (1) church 

(2) groups connected with church, such as ladies aid, men's clubs; 

(3) P.T.A. or other conimunity groups; {h) lodges, V.F.W. or other 
^i'liii^r ur<,ani/,it ions;, (5) recreation groups, such as sports teams. 



g 

A detailed description of this index is presented in Dietrich. 

1973. 
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sewing c 1 ubs » card qroups; and (6) union or other groups conned rd 

The bijck l.»Milio> o! ove:y pl.Kc ol i t^s i dene <^ wei o Mh>ilcii in 
thai they tended to confine their voluntary-group participation to 
Church attendance (Table 3/4!. Church was the only group in which a 
"lajority of black families of any place of residence showed some 
participation. About three- four ths or more of the black families, 
regardless of place of residence, had at least one parent who regularly 
attended church. Church attendance appeared more frequent among the 
rural than anionq the nonme t ropo I i tan urban or metropolitan residents. 



TABLE 3^ 

Percentage of Fa-.jlies with at least One Parent Attendinq Formal Groups 
Regularly by Place of Residence 



Type of G^'oup 



Monro tropol 1 tan 



Rural 



Urban 



Met ropol i tan 











Church 


82.6 


72.0 


73. A 


Church-g roup 


28.8 


30. A 


29.2 


Comnun i ty Group 


3.8 


15.9 


29.5 


todge 


25.0 


12. 1 


8.6 


Recreo t t on Group 


5.8 


1^1.5 


10.3 


Job-connected Group 


3^.6 


38.2 


16.7 



Church-qroup attendance was similar for all three residence types. 
However, place of residence differences can be observed with res^cc^ 
to attendance of the other types of voluntary groups. Community group 
attendance was positively associated with size of place of residence. 
On the other hand, lodge attendance was inversely associated with size 
of place of residence, and job-connected group attendance was over 
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tv%ice <is great oponq the nonrietropol i tan rural and urban families as 
anx)ng the metropolitan families. Participation in recreation groups 
vvas nreotos t arrong the nonnet ropol i tan urban residents and least among 
the rural residents; hovvcvcr, oven the nonmetropol i tan urban residents 
showed little participation in this group. 

C()nsiderinq the indicators of interaction v;ith kin and neighbors, 
dependence upon "solidary familiars" appeared greater the smaller the 
size of place of residence. An inverse association was observed 
between kin versus nonkin interaction and size of place of residence, 
and the nonmet ropol i tan homemakers scored higher on the neighboring 
index than the metropolitan homemakers. 

Except for church, voluntary-group attendance was low among all 
homemakers and husbands, regardless of place of residence. Of the 
three re'3 ' c^er.C'j ^ypco, the rural residents were n)0St likely to r-^ttend 
church ar.d lodge groups and metropolitan residents were most likely 
Lo It tend comrhunity groups. Nonme t ropol i tan urban and rural residents 
krvere n)ore likely than the metropolitan residents to attend job- 
connected ':;rouos . 
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VII. ORlfNTATIONS TOWARD THF FUTURE: HOMEMAKfRS' 
ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

This section of the report shifts focus from the family to tfu- 
homemaker, because orientations toward the future are essentially 
individual phenomena and because such orientations were not obtained 
for any family member except the honeinaker.^ Although not family 
traits per se, future or ientat ions have implications for the intra- 
nnd intergenerational perpetuation of poverty in families. Therefore, 
future orientations are significant for studies of family poverty. 

The future orientations of the poor most crucial to the culture- 
of-poverty thesis are those which contribute to their potential for 
socioeconomic nobility. The cul ture-of-poverty thesis predicts that 
thes^ orientations are of such a nature that they inhibit personal 
achievement of lower-class people and serve to in tergene rat i ona 1 1 y 
perpetuate the cycle of poverty by inhibiting their children's 
motivations and comnitment to eventual status attainment. Low occu- 
pational or educational aspirations are examples of such orientations 
(Thomas, 1972:51).: This final section of findings also includes place 
of residence preferences and goals, because past evidence of migra- 
tion studies sucjqest geographical mobility might improve the socio- 
economic conditions of at least nonme t ropol i t an black families.: 



Again the restriction of respondents to the homemakers was a prag- 
matic decision of participants in the NC-9O project. 
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The large majority of homenakers of every place of residence 
expressed desires for more education (Table 35)- However, a sub- 
stantially larger oercentage of metropolitan than nonmet ropol i tan 
homemakers expressed such desires. Of the homenakers who desired more 
education, only a minority of any place of residence type expected to 
complete more schooling. A substantially lower percentage of rural 
than nonnet ropol i tan urban or metropolitan homemakers expected to 
get rx>re eJucation. 



TABLE 35 



Educational Projections of the Black Homemakers 
by Place of Residence 





Nonrnetropol i tan 






Rural 


Urban 


Met ropol itan 


% Desiring More Education 


75.0 


77-3 


88.4 


% Expecting More Education 


20.5 


25.5 


36.6 



Level of Education Pes i red: 

Less than Hign Scrool 

High School Gradu.->te 

High School Vocational 
Traming o*" Jr. College 

College Graduate or 
Graduate School 



2.6 
17.9 

i»8.8 

30.7 



-Percent- 

1.9 

25.6 

27.5 
'»5.0 



12.8 
32.8 
5'».0 



Excludes homerakers who did '*ot desire to return to school. 



The large majority of homemakers who wanted more education aspired 
to con>plete some kind of schooling beyond high school (either vocational 
tra?nin(;, jr. college, or college), regardless of place of residence. 
From about a third to half of the homemakers desired to graduate from 
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collecje or ottenj graduate school. Level of educ<Uionnl asplr.uion 
increased with size of place of residence. 

The black homemakers were asked several questions regarding their 
place-of-residence goals. First, they were asked about the rural-urban 
nature of the places they would most desire to live in for the rest of 
their lives if they could live anywhere they wanted. Specifically, they 
^'ere asked to choose from the alternatives presented in Table 36. 
Secondly, they were asked to nar.e the communities they "would most 
desire to live in." These answers were analyzed in terms of proximity 
CO oresent residence. Finally, the homemakers were asked if they 
wanted to move away from their present community, if they really 
expected to nove , and how certain they were of their expectations 
("sure,*- "not very sure," "not sure at all")? 

>>ra?: :Ut:a^c of FesiJcyzcr Joalij. |n reference to the first 
question, there was conspicuously less consensus anK)ng the nonmetro- 
politan urban homemakers than among the rural or metropolitan homemakers 
(Table 36). In the case of the rural and metropolitan homemakers, their 
place of residerce aspirations were quite similar to their present places 
of residence. The large najority of the rural homemakers desired to live 
in a rural area and not near a city. The opposite was true for the 
metropolitan hor=emakers: about three-fourths desired to live in a city; 
over half, in a very large city. Among the town homemakers, over half 
aspired to live "in a town or village," as they were doinq at the time 
of the survey. However, they usually chose to live near a city. Only 
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about 3 fourth desired to live either in a city of any size or, at 
the other extreme, in the country (farm or nonfarm). 

TABLE 36 

Homemakers' Aspirations Regarding Rural/Urban Nature of Place 
of Residence by Current Place of Residence 



Re^ idcnce 
Aspi rat ron 



Nonmetropol i tan 



Rural 
(N=52) 



Urban 
(N=207) 



Metropol i tan 



In 3 Ci tv 

Very ] arge c i ty 
Mi dd)e-s » zed 
Small 

Near a C f ty 

|p a towi or V I ! I age 
In the country but not 

on a fa'Tn 
On a farn 

Not Near a City 

I n a lOrtn or v i ) 1 age 
In the country but not 

on a farnj 
On a farm 



0.0 
3.8 
3.9 



5.8 

7.7 
1.9 



3.8 

38.5 



•Percent- 



^.3 
8.7 
10.1 



37.7 

9.2 
1.0 



15.5 

10.6 
2.9 



55.1 
l^j.O 
3.7 



11.6 

7.5 
1.7 



2.0 
0.0 



TOTAL 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



rnx-initu rf Aspired PecirJenje to Present Residence. In reference 
to the second question, the rural residents were most likely and the 
nonrr.etropoM tan urban residents were least likely to name their present 
comrunitv as t^e cori^unit/ they would most desire to live in (Table 37). 
Less than a third of the rural residents named a community other than 
the"'- own. Of those who did, nany named another community in the same 
county cinrl olfnost jl) named communities in the same roqion of the 
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TABLE 37 

Proximity of Aspired Residence to Present Residence 
by Current Place of Residence 

Nonmetropol itan 

Aspired Residence Rural Urban Metropolitan 

(N-Sl) (N-19S) (N-287) 

Percent ' 



San^e Comriun i ty 


68.6 


38. S 


SI. 6 


Different Comun i ty ; 
Same County 


IS. 7 






Different Coonty; Sonc 
Region in Texas 


13.7 


^♦1.0 


11.9 


Different Region of Texas 




3.6 


2.t 


Loui s iana 


0.0 


3.6 




State other than Louisiana 
Or Texas 


0.0 


9.2 


27. S 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Information 


1 


12 


7 



In contrast, only slightly over a third of the nonmet ropol i tan 
urban residents named their own community as the place where they most 
wanted to live. Over half of the nonmetropol i tan urban residents named 
a connunitv in a different county. However, the large majority of 
nonmetropol i tan homemakers named a community in the same region of 
Texas 

About half of the metropolitan residents named the city where they 
were currently residing (Houston) as the place where they most desired 
to live. In rr^arked contrast to the pattern among the nonmet ropol i tan 
residents, however, the metropolitan residents who named a community 
different than their own generally named one outside of Texas and 
ne i qhbor i nc] Inu i > i ana . 

Ppo.^e'^tim.^ for Geographical Mobility. In reference to direct 
questions aoout projections for actually moving from their present 
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coDP^un i t I es , the rural resl^^ents expressed less desires to move, less 
expectations to rove, and were more certain^of their expectations than 
the nonmetropoli tan urban or metropolitan residents (Table 38). However, 
the large najority of homemakers of every type of residence stated that 
they neither desired nor expected to move, and most were certain of 
their expectations in this regard. These responses of the nonmetro- 
politan honemakers, especial iv, show a more positive orientation toward 
r hp i r prtst^nt cof.ntiun i ty than their responses to the previous question 
InrlicaLo^i. rh<it is, v\fhile the n(.'nmc t ropol i tan urban hon^emakers were 
somewhat d i t i b f I ed with their present community of residence, they 
did not appear to want to make the effort and, perhaps, sacrifices 
necessary in order to move from their present community. 

TABLE 38 

Hofncmakers ' Projections for Geographical Mobility 
by Place of Residence 

Nonmetropol i tan 
Rural Urban Metropolitan 

% Desiring 'o Move f ror^ 

Present Posidence 7.7 27.2 28.7 

% Expect Ion to Move from 

Present Residence 5.8 21.3 21.2 

% Certain of Residence 

Expectation 92.3 76.5 69.6 



>:rrc ' /^ci'^raf'^.^K;r err .7 Kcrpect^t^'cnc for their rkH^j^p^r, 

All of the hiack homemakers v^yho had sons or daughters under 18 
vr.ir'> (»r .v'^re <v>kf(! o[)C)Ut their occupational and educational 
proioction'^ for these bons and daughters.. 
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* ^ rr^^'>:.\ The mothers were asked to name the kind 

of jobs they would like their sons and daughters to have as "life- 
tine" iobs.^^ These occupations were qualitatively cateqorized a^ 
>K)ur in Tables 39 and ^0. These categories were then grouped into 
seven prestige levels, close approximating Hoi I ingshead ' s occupational 
status scale. Answers of "proprietor" or "farm owner" were not 
classified according to prestige level, because of lack of information 
about the financial worth of the stores or farms that the mothers 
des i red' t rije i r children to own 

The mothers' occupational aspirations for their children were 
rarkedly similar, regardless of place of residence. In every place of 
res ! dence , occupat iona 1 aspirations for sons were markedly ske\/ed 
:owardb-tne f^i^jh end of the occupational status scale (Table 39). 
Apout half of the' mothers had occupational aspirations for their sons 
that ranked highest in Ho 1 1 i ngshead ' s scale, and about three-fourths 
of the '^others chose occupations that ranked first or second on the 
orestige scale, regardless of the mothers' place of residence. V/ith 
respect to gualitative occupational distinctions, the majority of 
the .Tiorhers of every place of residence chose professional occupations. 
The '^.odal response in every place of residence was jobs reguirinq 
college plus some sort of graduate schooling (e.g., doctors or lawyers). 

1*^ the respondent hac^^more than one child of the same sex and 
nar'''d (lore than one kind of occupation, the occupation with the highest 
urestige was codod.^ 

The co->plete Ho 1 I i ngshead ' s occupational status scale is shown 
in Bonjean , et al (196?) 
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TA8LE 39 

Ho^««vokers' OcCLpat.on.-i) Aspirat.ons for thcir Sons 
by P!oce of Residence 



Cccupat ten 



(N-39) 



HIC3 

I . High Professional 
(coMegc ♦) 

BuiinciS Executive or 

Hi9h Covernrrcnt Cff»ctal 
Prestigious Clanour 



A6.0 



2.6 
2.6 



I I . Low Profess lona I 



Jr Dan 

(s-i5t») 



kU.2 

0.0 
4.6 



••etropol I tan 
(N-205) 



<»7.8 

1.5 
^.9 





(col lege) 
Comissioned Military 

Officer 
Business teenager 


23.1 

0.0 
0.0 


29.2 

0.6 
0.0 


20.5 

0.0 
0.5 


Ml. 


Senipro'ess.onal 
Technic Ian 
high Sales 
High C'e-Jcal 


0.0 
0.0 
5.1 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.6 
0.0 


1.5 
2.9 
0.5 
0.5 


IV. 


low Clerical 
Low Sales 


0.0 
0.0 


2.6 
0.0 


0.5 
1.0 


V. 


Fore"^n, excluding farn 
Craf tsren 
High Service 


0.0 
15. A 
2.6 


8.ti 
3.9 


0.0 
5.8 
k.U 


Vi . 


Semi ski II cd 


0.0 


1.3 


3.9 


VI 1 . 


UnSkf 1 led Laborer 


0.0 


».3 


l.ti 












Propr If tor 
Farfi) Owner 


0 0 
2.6 


1.9 
0.0 


1.9 

0.0 




TOTAL 


lOC.O 


too.o 


100.0 


No ^rrfprc^ce 
No Son Under l8 


6 

7 


20 
33 


33 
56 



The black nothers' occupational aspirations for their daughters 
were -markedly lower than their aspirations for their sons, regardless 

place of residence. Nevertheless, the mothers aspirations for 
their daughters were of substantially higher prestige than the occu- 
pations of the .Tiothers, themselves. About a third of the mothers of 
everv pljce of residence cho<^e professional occupations which required 
0 colleqe decree for their daughters and another third chose semi- 
profobsfondl occupations (Table ^0). These occupational categories 
rjr-ked two and three on Ho 1 1 i ngshead ' s scale. 
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TABLE ^0 

Horenakers' Occunattona) Aspirations for their Daughters by Place of Residence 

Nonrnetropol i tan 

Occupation Rural Urban Metropolitan 

^ (N==39) (N=)57) (N«227) 

Percent 

HIGH 

I High Professional 





(col lege +) 


0.0 


5.1 


5.7 




Prestigious Gtanour 


2.6 


3.2 


3.5 


1 i . 


Low Professional (college) 


3S.9 


38.2 


32.6 




Business Manager 


0.0 


0.6 


0.^ 


III. 


Semiprofess ional 


38.5 




36.1 




Techn ic i an 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 




High Clerical 


0.0 


0.6 


2.7 


IV. 


Low Clerical 


12.8 


12.1 


13.7 


V. 


Craf tsmen 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 




High Service 


7.7 


2.6 


3.1 


VI . 


low Service 


0.0 


1.3 


o.k 




Private Household Worker 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 




Unski 1 led Laborer 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


LOW 










TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Preference 


6 




16 


No Daughters Under 18 


7 


36 


51 



zdujational Aspirations cmd Expectations, The homemakers ' educa- 
tional projections for their children were elicited by the follov/ing 
questions : 

(1) Hov/ much schooling would you most desire your sons and/or 
daughters to have? 

(2) How much schooling do you really think they will be able to 
get, considering everything? 

The homemakers responded by choosing one of these five alternatives: 

(1) "Quit school before graduating"; (2) "Graduate from high school"; 

(3) "High school and vocational training"; (4) "Junior college"; and 

(5) "Graduate from college." 

The black mothers' educational aspirations for their children 

tended to be high in every place of residence, with the large majority 
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of mothers desiring thf;ir sons and daughters to graduate from college 
(Tables ^1 and ^2). In addition, the modal expectation (compr i s i nq 
half or nore of the expectations) was college graduation, regardless 
of mothers' place of residence. However, patterned and substantial 
residence differences in educational projections were observed. The 
rural and nonmetropol i tan urban mothers were much more likely than the 
metropolitan mothers to express college aspirations for their sons or 
(daughters. In reference to expectations, the rural mothers were much 
more likely than the nonmetropol i tan urban or metropolitan mothers to 
project college attainment. The discrepancy between the nx)thers' 
educational aspirations for their children versus their expectations 
for them was more substantial for the nonmet ropol i tan urban mothers 
than for either the rural or metropolitan mothers. 



TABLE 

Mothers' Educational Aspirations and Expectations for their Sons 
by Place of Residence 



Nonmetropol i tan 



EdOcat Ion 



Rural Urban Metropolitan 

Asps . Exps . Asps . Exps . Asps . Exps . 

(N«i*f4) (N^^'*) (M»172) (N»I72) (N-238) (N-238) 



Percent - 

Less than High School 0.0 0.0 0.0 3.6 0.0 0.^ 

High School 2.3 15-9 3.0 39-5 10.5 30. 

High School Vocational 

Training 2.3 2.3 1-8 3.0 8.^1 15.2 

Junior College 0.0 CO 0.0 3.0 2.9 1.7 

College Graduate 95.^ 8l .8 95.2 $0.9 78.2 $2.3 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



No Information 
No Sons Under 18 



1 I 
7 



2 2 
33 

78 



0 1 
56 
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TABLE ^2 

Mothers' Educational Aspirations and Expectations for their Daughters 
by Place of Res Idcnce 



Nonmetropoi » t t^n 



Educat ion 


l^u 
Asps . 


ral 

Exps , 


Urban 
Asps. Exps. 
(N-178) (N»178) 


Met ropol i tan 
Aspb. txps. 
(N»2^4l) (N«239) 
















Less than High School 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


0.8 


High School 


^.5 


15.9 


1.2 


35.8 


6.2 


21 .2 


High School + Vocational 
Tra i n i ng 


2.2 


2.3 


0.6 


1.2 


5.3 


16.3 


Jun ior Col lege 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


2.9 


2.1 


Col lege Gradutite 


93.3 


81.8 


98.2 


58.6 


85.6 


59.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Information 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


0 



No Daughters Under 18 6 36 51 



j-y,,^ jr j^^suic>i:te DiffercKces 

No consistent pattern of place of residence differences was 
observed with respect to orientations potentially affecting socioeconomic 
nobility. Education projections for selves tended to be positively 
associated with the size of place of residence; . efore, these orien- 
tations would seen to have the most inhibitory potential effect on socio- 
economic mobility of the rural homemakers and the least inhibitory poten- 
tial effect on the metropolitan homemakers.^ In regard to orientations 
toward place of residence, the rural homemakers seemed the most favorably 
disposed and the nonmetropoi i tan urban homemakers, the least favorably 
disposed tov;ard their present place of residence. if geographical 
mobility would be helpful to the socioeconomic mobility of Liese families, 
the attitudes of the rural homemakers would again seem to have the most 
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inhibitory porentiol effect* on eventual soc i oecononu c mobility. In 
reference to educational projections for their children, however, the 
Implications of place of residence differences in horemakers' attitudes 
are reversed. The rural homemakers projected the highest educational 
attainment for their children and the metropolitan homemakers, the 
lowest . 

One niqht conclude, therefore, that future orientations of the 
rurol homemakers appeared the most positive, compared to those of the 
other homemakers, with respect to potential effects on intergenerat iona 
mobility. On the other hand, future orientations of the rural home- 
makers appeared to be the most negative, compared to those of the ofjier 
homemakers, with respect to potential effects on their own mobility. 
In general, future orientations of the metropolitan homemakers would 
appear to have the most favorable potential effect on socioeconomic 
mobility of the homemakers, themselves. 
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VIM. CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this study was to determine if residence differences 
existed v;itn respect to factors purportedly associated with poverty 
an>ong black families of comparably low socioeconomic status. The pur- 
posive sampling procedures employed in the study yielded metropolitan 
faniilies that were anong the least adapted of metropolitan blocks--those 
iMct ropol i tan blacks least able to cone with the exigencies of metropoli- 
tan life. Included in the metropolitan sample were nonmigrants c^s well 
as rural -to-urban nigrants. The nonmet ropol i tan urban and rural families, 
OP tne other hand, were of the nonmigrant res idua 1 the black population 
renaining in nonne t ropol i tan areas after selective migration of the 
better educated of theiV ranks. 

The nature of the sampling procedure, therefore, probably accounted 
for the lovver incomes and less regularity of incomes of the metropolitan 
compared v;ith the nonmet ropol i tan black families, as this is the reverse 
of the situation the Census reports to exist among black families in the 
United States generally. Nevertheless, in terms of subjective conomic 
indicators and when number of earners per family were taken into account, 
the metropolitan families appeared to be the economically better-off of the 
three residence groups. Furthermore, the nonme t ropol i tan urban families 
appeared worse off than any of the others when financial proble^^s were 
considered. Further research is needed to determine if these place of 
residence differences in economic indicators other than income were 
^^,ci('pit specific or characteristic of black families elsewhere. In any 
event, the findings of this study demonstrate the insufficiency o^" income 
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as a sole indicator of economic circumstances. In addition, the find- 
ings demonstrate that, regardless of economic variation within lower- 
class groups, the families were economically comparable in the sense 
that the bulk of families of every place of residence type were in or 
near poverty. 

Pxcsldence differences with respect to sources of income and non- 
monetary help were what one might expect among nonmet rope 1 i tan and 
metropolitan families elsewhere: nonmetropol i tan families relied more 
on earned incomes, nonmonetary help from kin and producing their own 
food and clothes. However, the greater dependence of nonmet ropol i tan 
urban than metropolitan families on earned as opposed to unearned 
sources of income may largely be due to greater numbers of metropolitan 
than nonmet ropol i tan urban father-absent families o.id not necessarily 
to metropolitan residents' greater access to welfare benefits. 

With respect to indicators of articulation with opportunity struc- 
tures, the only ones which might have accounted for the place of resi- 
dence differences In income were higher unemployment of metropolitan 
than nonmet ropol i tan urban husbands and wives. The metropolitan husbands 
and wives appeared better prepared educationally to meet job prerequisites, 
but this advantage was not reflected in the prestige-rank of the blacks* 
occupations. This suggests another hypothesis for future research: 
attainment of a high school diplcia has little influence on occupational 
attainment for a l<»rqe proportion of metropolitan and nonmet ropol i f.an 
hl.uk'.. 
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In regard to the family indicators, none of the samples reflected 
the weak and aberrant family structures emphasized by Moynihan and his 
followers, except that a large number of one-parent families were co- 
served in each sample. The one-parent families were more prevalent in 
the netropolitan than nonmet ropo 1 i t an samples. The metropolitan fami- 
lies also appeared generally weaker than the nonmetropol i tan urban or 
rural families with respect to the variables of fathers' authority and 
participation in the families, wives' marital satisfaction, and family 
cones i veness. 

The nonmetropol i tan families, on the other hand, were more likely 
than the metropolitan families to be extended, to be larger in terms of 
total number of family dependents and number of children, and to exhibit 
nonoermissive child-re*^ ing orientations. To the extent to which these 
charactaristics are causally associated with poverty, the nonmet ropol i tan 
farrilies appear weaker in these respects than the metropolitan families. 
Such causal associations, however, are still theoretical and not yet 
establ i shed fact . 

The findings of the study with respect to social interaction indi- 
cate that the metropolitan parents were handicapped less by dependence on 
solidary familiars than the nonmetropo I i tan urban and, especially, rural 
parents--if such dependence on solidary familiars is, in fact, more of 
a handicap than functional. In regard to types of group participation. 
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the metroDolitan parents miqht be more organizable in terms of solving 
community-related problems, because they were more likely than nonmetro- 
politan parents to attend community groups. The nonmetropol i tan parents, 
on the other hand, appeared more organizable in terms of trying to im^ 
prove their job situations, because they were more likely than metro- 
politan parents to attend job-connected groups, such as unions. This 
latter finding, however, is likely to be due to the particular nature 
of the jobs of the nonmetropol i tar versus metropolitan residents and, 
thus, sample specific. 

Place of residence differences were also observed in attitudes and 
aspirations potentially affecting socioeconomic mobility of the nome- 
makers. These future or ientat ion<; appeared n)ost favorable to 
the homemakers own potential socioeconomic mobility in the metropolitan 
sample; Heast favorable to their own mobility in the rural sample. Just 
about the opposite: pattern of residence differences was found with 
respect to the homemakers* asp i rat ions for their chlldrens' mobility. 

In conclusion, the findings of this study suggest that stable and 
healthy family relationships, as reflected by the variables of father- 
absence, the husband-father role in the family, family cohesiveness and 
marital satisfaction may be more difficult to maintain by poor blacks of 
rriet ropol i tan ghettos than nonmet ropol i tan areas. On the other hand, 
fiitijre orientolions ;)ppear more prohibitive of int ragenerat iona 1 
iTiobility among nonmet ropol i tan than metropolitan poor blacks. In addi- 
tion, nonmetropol i tan poor blucks might be more handicapped than metro- 
politan poor blacks by demands of kin relationships, larger families, 
the nature of their ch i 1 d- rear i ng practices, and their goals for their 
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children. Whether or not these residence differences exist anx)ng metro- 
politan and nonmetropol i tan blacks in general seems a fruitful topic for 
future research* 
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APPENDIXES 

A. Description of the Study Areas 

B. Description of the Samples 
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A. DESCRIPTION OF 


THE STUDY 


AREA 




TABLE A-1 . Selected 


Der)ographic 


Characteristics of Texas 


and 




the Study Area: 1970^ 












bCudy Area 




Cnaracterist ics 


Texas 


Coun ty 


Town 


Melropol i tan 


Percent black 


12.5 


Ik.k 


30.3 


99.1 


Age: ' under 18 


35.7 


32. 1 


32.7 


3'*.1 


for blacks only 


k\ .8 


43.6 


^4^.0 




/ 18-64 


55.4 


51 .0 


50.2 


50.5 


for blacks only 


50.2 




^45. 6 


50.1 


'I 65 and over 


8.9 


16.9 


17 1 


9.7 


lor blacks only 


8.0 


12.0 


10.^4 


9.6 


Oependei*icy Ratio^ 


80 . 5 1 


96.2 


99.2 


86.7 


for blacks only 


99.3 


1 25. 1 


119.'* 


99.7 


Sex Ratio^ 


95.9 


90.9 


82.5 


87.4 


for blacks only 


92.7 


91 .0 


86.0 


86.9 


Fe- 1 i ! i ty Rat io^ 


368 


375 


^410 




for blacks only 


^♦55 


559 


5^48 


403 


Husband-Wife Families 


87.4 


86.1 


81.5 


oO. 2 


for blacks only 


71 .5 


71.9 


66.9 


3 


Mean No. Persons/Household 3.2 


2.9 


2.8 


3.2 


for blacks only 


3.5 


3.6 


3.^4 


3.2 



Statistics for Texas, County and Town were provided by Dr. W, Kennedy 
Uoham, formerly at Texas A&M University, and the U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1971. 

Population statistics were not available for the villages. Statistics for 
the r^et ropol i tan sample are based upon U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for 
Houston census tract 201, which most closely corresponded to the study area. 

^The number of persons under 18 and over 64 years of age per 100 persons 
18 through 64 years of age. ♦ - • 

Number of males per 100 females. 

Number of children under 5 years of age per 1000 women 15 to 49 years of 
aqe. Metropolitan statistic computed for 1000 women 15 to 5^ years of age.: 
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\BIE A-2. Selected Socioeconomic Characteristics of Texas 
and the Study Area: 1970^ 



Study Area^ 



Characteri'jt ics 




Texas 


Coun ty 


Town 


Me t ropo 1 i t an 


Median Fomily Income 




$8,^90 


$5,221 


$5.62^4 


$i».882 


for ?j lacks only 




5,33^ 


3.988 


^,617 


i»,8i»6 


'^ean Fa'^rily Income 




9,955 




8,2i»l 


5,729 


for blacks only 




6,118 


^♦,356 


i»,80i» 


d 


Fa^^Mlies with Wage or 












Sai^rv Incorie 




86.8 


75-9 


82.8 


89.6 


for olacks only 




88.6 


80.7 


89.8 


d 


Mean Fa^ily^ Income fron 












Sa lory or Wag e s 




9.002 


5 853 


6 358 


5 51 4 


for blacks only 




5.98^ 


k 250 


i»,6l 1 


d 


/ Families v;ith income from 












ruDi ic Assistance 






11-5 


1 0 . O 


13-16 


for blacks only 




13.0 


21 .k 


20. 5 




Farni 1 ies in Poverty^ 




U.6 


26.8 


23-6 


35-3 


for blacks only 




32.7 


i»8.6f 


i»l .6 


35-6 


Median Years of School 












Corpleted^ 




11 .6 


9-7 


10. i» 


9.0 


Males 




11.7 


9-0 


9-8 


h 


Fema Ies 




1 1 .6 


10. 1 




n 


for blacks only 




9.8 


h 




h 


Ma i e s 




9.3 


7.0 


8.3 


11 


Fena Ie5 




10.0 


8.5 


8.8 


h 


' High School Graduates^ 






29.6 


36,1 


22.9 


Ma 1 0 s 




i»8.G 


28. 1 


33.3 


h 


^e^ia 1 es 




i»6.9 


30.9 , 


38.2 ^ 


h 


for blacks or.iy 




h 


h 


h 


23.0 


Males 




28.7 


li».3 


18.7 


^ h 


Fema 1 es 




31.3 


21 .8 


21.7 


h 


/ Males Unemployed' 




i».9 


11.1 


\.k 


3.6 


for blacks only 




9.1 


9.6 


1.8 


3.7 


'^Statistics for Texas, 


County and Town 


provided by Dr 


W. Kennedy 


Upham, formerly 


at JeKCi-y A&M University ar,(i 


the U.S. 


Bureau 


of the Census, 


1971 . 




b 

Oetinltions of many of 


the fol 


1 ow i ng 


charac ter i st Ics 


can be found in U.S. Bureau 



of the Census, 1970. 
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No data available for villages. Statistics for the metropolitan sample are 
based upon U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for the Houston census tract most closely 
corresponding to the study area. 

^Metropolitan study area was SS% black so figures *'for blacks only'' are essentially 
rfie same as those for the entire metropolitan study area. 

Poverty level Is derived from the poverty index previously defined., 
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TABlE A-2 (cont'd.) 



These figures havt» not been corrected for a Census error over-est inuil inq 
e ju'i^er of tarn fanil,es, thus, they 'tiay understate the percentage o\ lamilies 
these poverty levels. 

-'By or of persons 25 years of aye and over. 

"No data avai lable 

* Males between i6 and 65 years of age who are not in school or inrates of 
St t ut i ens . 
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B. DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES 



TABLE Ages of the Homemakers and Husbands 



Homemakers 



Husbands 



Rural 
(N=52) 



NM Urban 
fN=205) 



Metropol i tan 
(N=29A) 



Rural 
(N=32) 



NM Urban 
(N=U6) 



•Percen t- 



Met ropol i tan< 
(N=132) 



20 or less 


1 


9 


5 


8 




1 


0.0 


2.0 


2.3 


21-29 


13. 


5 


23 


A 


2A 


0 


9.3 


27.^ 


2k. k 


30-39 


26. 


9 


35 


.1 


31 


3 




26.7 


19.9 


^0-49 




3 


17 


.6 


26 


5 


12.5 


18.5 


30.5 


50-6^ 


15 


i» 


18 


1 


lA 


1 


3A.i» 


2A.0 


17.6 


65 of more 














9.'« 


1 .i» 


5.3 


Total 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


No Informat 


ion 0 




2 




3 




1 


0 




Range 


20- 


■6A 


16- 


-62 


17- 


-6A 


22-75 




19-8( 


Med i an 


1»1 




36 








kS 


36 


k] 



^ABLE B-2. Mean Ages of Children in the Families 



Mean Age 



Rural 
(N=52) 



NM Urban 
(N=207) 



Metropol i tan 
(N=29'*) 



5 years or 1 ess 
6-10 years 
11-15 years 
16-17 years 



\S.k 

kl.k 

36. k 
5 8 



-Percent- 



2k. 2 
k3.0 
29.0 
3.8 



25.8 

33.0 
36.4 
k.8 



TfU.jl 



100.0 



100.0 



100.0 



M<MM 

Mod ' .in 



9. i 

8.8 



8.3 
8.5 



8.7 
9.3 
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TABLE B-3. Birthplaces of the Homemakers and Husb<nnds 



ERIC 



Homenkikers Hus bonds 

Rural NM Urban Metropolitan Rural NM Urban Metropol i' ta'r 

Birthplace (N=52) (N=207) (n=29^) (N=33) (N=U/|) (N=130) 



Percent 

Local ly (wi thin 
50 miles of 

present home) 90.^ 86.5 26.8 97.0 87,5 23.8 
Texos, but not 

locally 7.7 8.2 /♦0.5 0.0 5.6 39.2 

In the South 

but not Texas 1.9 ^.3 32.0 3.0 6.2 36.2 

Other Reg icn of 

the U.S. 0.0 1 .0 0.7 0.0 0.7 0.8 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



TABLE B-^. Portions of Homemakers' and Husbands' Lives 
Spent in Rural Areas 



Homemakers Husbands 

Rural NM Urban Metropolitan Rural NM Urban Metropolitan 
Portion of Life (N=52) (N=207) (N=293) (N=33) (N=129) 



•Percent- 



None 


0.0 


35.3 


^♦3 


.7 


0 


.0 


36 


.0 


27.1 


Le:>s than Half 


3.8 


26.1 


30 


0 


3 


.0 


13 




38.0 


O.Cr Hdl f 


57.7 


36.2 


26 


3 


'•5 


5 


^3 


8 


3'*. 9 


Al i 


38.5 


2.1* 






57 


5 


0. 


7 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


100.0 
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TABLE B-5. Number of Times the Family Moved in the 

Past Five Years. 



Number of Moves Rural NM Urban Metropolitan 

(N=/i6) (N=I68) (N=2/45) 



Percent 



0 


65.2 


k8.2 


ks.o 


1 


26.1 


33.3 


Ik.S 


2 


^.k 


)3.1 


IA.3 


3 


^.3 


k.2 


6.5 




0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


5 or more 


0.0 


I .2 


1.6 



Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Fami ly Not Formed 

Five Years Ago 6 39 i*9 
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